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Uindication 
i= people have cast as- 
persions at the dignity and 
appropriateness of our whale Emma, 
calling her a worthless animal, out of 
place in Tue Nortu American ReE- 
view. She has been hurt by it. To 
ge herself she has gone aside into 
er corner and quietly written a 
story. 

Frankly, it amazes even us. The 
keenness of perception, the sym- 
pathy with humankind, the broad 
outlook, the pellucid, forceful style 
—these are qualities of genius. 
We can do no less than print he tale 
and let you Judge for yourself. 

We ask you, however, to note the 
restraint with which she draws her 
poignant conclusion, how she lets the 
reader imagine her hero’s state of 
mind, bitter and desperate. 


CimMERIAN LAUGHTER 
by Emma 
Once upon a time there was a 
young man who worked in the sub- 
way as a change-maker. He took up 
the position at an age when the 
world seemed romantic and he 


thought there could be nothing more 
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exciting than to watch the turbulent 
flow of humanity in such a place, the 
gamut of emotions, hopes and fears 
in the restless sea of faces. 

At first he was so interested in 
these faces that he made change 
badly, often having to dig down into 
his own pocket to pay back the sub- 
way company money he had un- 
thinkingly given away. When hegave 
less than was due, quite naturally, 
the customers saw — 

Sometimes e would step 
over the the turn- 
stiles without showing him a police 
badge or proving otherwise that they 
had a right to go in without paying, 
but he usually gave no heed, think- 
ing that the subway company could 
afford to lose a few Pesce 3 and that 
it was the guard’s business anyway, 
which it was. But sometimes the 

ard was out having a glass of beer 
Ee himself at off hours, and one of 
those times a man started to climb 
over the chains without showing him 
a police badge or anything. 

at day the young man hap- 
pened to feel out of sorts and the ac- 
tion upset his equanimity, so he called 
through the bars of his little kiosk: 
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“Hey, there!” But though the man 
anced over his shoulder and bared a 
ew evil-looking teeth, he went on 

climbing. So the young man slipped 

out of his kiosk and climbed over the 
chains and went up to the man, who 


seemed bigger up close than he had. 
“What’s the idea?” he asked 
firmly. 


“What idea?” returned the 
stranger 
“Jumping over the chains.” 
“What chains?” — stupidly gap- 


"he young man turned to point 
and the stranger gave him a push 
that sent him staggering against a 
rubbish barrel. The stranger laughed 
jeeringly and a few men standing by 
guffawed also. This made the young 
man’s ears burn, but he came back 
and said sternly: 

“Give me that nickel.” 

“What nickel?” asked the stran- 
ger, stupid again. 

“The one you didn’t put in the 
slot.” 

“What slot?” 

But the young man was not to be 
duped this time. He kept his eyes on 
the face before him. 

“Don’t be funny. Pay your fare or 
have you arrested.” 

The stranger threw his head back 
and roared with laughter, and the by- 
standers snickered too, though some- 
what puzzled. The young man was at 

a loss for something to say. 

Just then, however, a policeman 
strolled down the stairs and climbed 
over the chains. The young man’s 
face lit up and he called to him. 

“Officer,” he cried, “arrest this 
man. He won’t pay his fare.” 

The policeman looked at the 
stranger and back at the young man. 
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“Ha!” he said mirthlessly. “He 
won’t pay, won’t he?” 


He stared long at the stranger, 


then turned abruptly on the change- 
maker and barked: 

“Who are you?” 

The young man felt uneasy; the 
bystanders edged closer. 

“Why, I’m the change-maker.” 

But the policeman was still sus- 
picious. 

“How do I know you're the 
change-maker?” 

He thought a moment, and said 
lamely: 

“Well, Iam.” 

The policeman tried a new tack: 

“How do I know you’re not trying 
to rob this man?” 

The young man’s jaw 


with the shock of and the 


str put in: 
“Tha t’s just what he was doi 


think.” said the officer 
“T’ll have to arrest you.” 

Wordless, the young man stared 
at him. It was not right, nor just, 
nor decent. It was appalling. The 
took hie atin. been 
to tremble. 

Then there was a roar and a train 
hurtled into the station. The ee 
man let go his arm, burst out la 


ing. 
“Show the goof your badge, Tim,” 


he gurgled, and something silver 
flashed in the stranger’s hand. They 
ambled chuckling onto the train. 
The young man went back to his 
kiosk shamed and quivering with 


Thereafter he began to lose inter- 
est in the faces that passed before 
him. He began to borrow maga- 
zines from the man in the newsstand 


and to idle away his time reading 
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their thrilling contents. In a short 
time he was wholly a misanthrope. 

Then he left the subway kiosk and 
went into politics, where the combi- 
nation of his disillusion and his fund 
of impossible stories made him so 
successful that it is not now wise to 
give his name. 


PD 

The Yumpin’ Yimminy Sport 
gyre score years and seven have 

rolled away since old Ross Coon, 
from behind the bar in the Angels 
Hotel, told Mark Twain the story on 
which he based his famous Leaping 
Frog of Calaveras. It was no more 
original with him than it was with 
Mark Twain. From the levees of the 
Mississippi, where the Negroes used 
to tell it, it was brought to California 
and put in circulation in Calaveras 
County, where Sam Sebaugh, of the 
San Andreas Independent, heard it 
and wrote it up as a local happening. 
This new version became very pop- 
ular along the Mother Lode. 

Long, long afterward, in 1927, a 
group of men in 
casting about for something to stim- 
ulate interest in their town, and they 
hit upon the idea of reviving the 
jumping frog sport. If Mark Twain’s 
yarn was so famous, they argued, 

there was no reason why its birth- 
?- should not share in the glory. 

they drew up plans and adver- 
tised and sent iechen and bustled 
about as all good boosters do. 
. And, as a result, three years ago 
this May the first Jubilee Day was 
celebrated. 

Eighty years were forced back 
on the calendar: the whole town 
throbbed with the spirit of the middle 
of the last century. Belles and beaux 


p were 
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of the forties, fifties and sixties, in 
rich and handsome array, were seen 
on every hand. Before enticing dance 
houses were heard the strains of OA, 
Susanna, Don’t You Cry for Me, and 
Dixie and other stirring tunes. Gay 
horsemen and ladies, too, dashed 
madly up the street, pursued by the 
pony express. Behind the daily stage 
was a covered wagon, while bringing 
up the rear a group of first Americans 
wrapped in vivid robes and blankets, 
marched stoically along. 

The contest itself was held in the 
center of the town’s main street, 
opposite the old American Hotel, the 
site upon which Daniel Webster 
originally grunted, struggled and 
failed to take off. This contest, how- 
ever, _ under the constant scru- 
tiny of judges and inspectors to 

— too close a parallel, for 

ou will remember, was 
oman y fed buckshot by the 
enemy just before the test. 

Fifty-one entries toed the line, 
long, short, fat, thin, of multi-shaded 

—the cream of California’s 

- Pools from such diverse and 
melodious-sounding places as Lodi, 
Modesta, Sonora, Melones, Santa 
Cruz, were fine-combed for husky 
animals. Louis Fisher of Stockton 
sent two picked frogs from his 
stable of 250. 

When the gun went off, some forty 
of them hopped once, and again, and 
yet again, and in a moment were 

e from the street into the high 
ierras, their owners hard behind. 
Of the twelve remaining, Pride of the 
San Foaquin was easily victor, es- 
tablishing a world’s record of three 
feet six inches. Budweiser was sec- 
ond, three inches short of Pride. 

It would be idle to attempt to put 
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into words the excitement of the 
fifteen thousand spectators. Sus- 
was what held them. They 
ew these frogs could jump, and 
jump far. Some of them, in fact, did. 
But whether they would or would 
not was the —. and there was 
no knowing the answer. 

At any rate, the s proved so 
fascinating that the ters’ Club 
of Angels Camp decreed it an annual 
event. It became, also, a part of most 
county fairs in the State, but Jubilee 
Day in Angels Camp was the thing 
that really drew the crowds. In 1929 
both entries and spectators were 
doubled; last year there were fifty 
thousand people present. 

The rules were changed last year, 
so that each frog had to make three 
jumps in a row, presumably, to test 
also his endurance. Pride of the San 
Foaquin regained the title he had lost 
in 1929 by leaping straight into the 
air after a fly. His mark was twelve 
feet ten inches, though on exhibition 
he had done fifteen feet four inches, 
in the three jumps. 

Also last year there was complain- 
ing about unethical practice in urg- 
ing entries to perform. Feathers with 
pins in them, it was said, were em- 
ployed; one trainer used a 
another gave his frog a cool draught 
of beer. But most of them still 
thought kindness the best policy. 

Ring Out, Ye Bells 
Be ADMIT it may set us down as 
hopeless reactionaries, but the 
fact remains that we hate telephones. 
Disagreeable ~ use them to tell 
us bad news. They ruin good ex- 
cuses for not doing thi that 
ought to be done, ah as talking to 


old friends of the family. Mainly, 
however, we hate the noise they 
make, which has the same effect on 
our tympana as Primo Carnera 
jumping on a stomach. 

e thing has occupied our minds 
a good deal, and bit by bit we have 
scope, though simple enough in its 
essentials that incred- 
ible benefit to humanity. It is, 
simply, to substitute for the tele- 
phone bell an apparatus that will 
play music. 

This would immediately wipe out 
the menace to sanity in its buzzing, 
which, particularly in the dead of 
night, is considerable. But it would 
do more than that. It would make 
the public Music-Minded. It would 
help the telephone companies and 
the — because rich pa- 
trons would hire people to go out to 
the drugstore and ring them up by 
the hour, thereby sparing themselves 
the debilitating effect of their own 
advertising on the radio. It would 
keep more families home nights, 
away from the fleshpots, listening to 
the telephone. 

But the unmistakable spark of 
genius in the idea is that a person 
who telephoned the new way would 
be able to choose any tune he wanted 
played at the other end. This is so 
tremendous a thought that it awes 
even us. Think of it! It would mean 
that everybody could bave a theme 
song! 

You see, it would furnish just the 
outlet, the means of self-expression 
that so many people need. No one 
in have to live in 

reenwi age or write poetry; 
he would have a theme a ng He 
could really express his personality. 
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Thus, flamineous persons, like 
Aimee Semple McPherson, could 
use Fust a Gleam of Heaven in Her 
Eyes; sentimental ones, like Peggy 


Hopkins Joyce, Hearts that Wait 


Grow Weary; and the wistful, like 
Walter Winchell, Please, Mamma, 
Buy Me a Baby. 

There is another thing. When some 
one phoned there would be no more 
headlong dash by the whole family: 
the proper person would know he was 
wanted and by whom, and would 
sedately, with mind prepared. 


when the person phoning roused no 
interest in the family, a single chorus 
of his theme song would be played 
through and that would end the mat- 
ter. No lies, no long unnec 
ringing. “‘God bless old Uncle Tim,” 
it would be, “let’s go to the movies.” 

We have only one reservation to 
make. It is that no tune written 
after 1910 be allowed on the wires, 
and would spare us the horror of in- 
creased audibility for such things as 
Fust a Gigolo. 

W. A. D. 
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Measuring in Millionths 


By CuesTer T. CROWELL 


What Is an Optical Flat ? 


vel which stirs the pride and 
imagination of this era of 
machinery there lies one field of 
scientific achievement about which 
the populace knows almost nothing. 
This is the rapidly and sensationally 
advancing science of measurement. 
Scarcely a year passes without 
some scientist’s announcing that he 
has blazed the trail of accurate 
measurements of space, time or 
energy a little farther into the pre- 
viously unknown. Each of these 
advancements, at the time of its 
accomplishment, is an adventure in 
pure science, but before the applause 
subsides practical workmen gather 
to inspect the new device with a view 
to using it in their shops. There are 
now quite a large number of ma- 
chines performing utilitarian service 
comparable to day labor that must 
be accurate, at least in some of their 
parts, within three or four hundred 
thousandths of an inch, a require- 
ment that was unthinkable only a 
generation or two ago. And there are 
many hundreds of gauges in use in 
this country alone that must be ac- 


B= of every mechanical mar- 


curate within a few millionths of 
an inch. When they go that far the 
story of how they did it suggests 


magic and sounds more like a fairy 
story than a plain account of sober 
science advancing its frontiers. Yet 
the methods are not difficult to 
understand. 


I placed my right hand 
upon a horizontal steel bar five 
inches in diameter and forty inches 
long and bent it by exerting probably 
not more than thi unds of pres- 
sure. I am positive that I bent the bar 
of steel because there was attached 
to it a small device which measures 
distance in terms of light waves. The 
wave length of the light used in that 
machine is twenty millionths of an 
inch. If my computations were cor- 
rect I bent the bar of steel about five 
millionths of an inch, but I am no 
mathematical wizard so I may be a 
few millionths off. The injury to the 
steel bar was not permanent for as 
soon as I removed my hand it 
snapped back to its original shape. 
I know that it did that because the 
light bands in an “optical flat” that 
I was watching through a microscope 
again became regular. Light bands 
and optical flats may sound very 
mysterious to the layman but there 
is no reason why they should, for 
these instruments are now in com- 
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mon use. They are the foot rules of 
this age of machinery. 

In all of the arts and sciences 
humanity still has to begin at the 
grass roots, using mere hands, and in 
the science of measuring — or cali- 
bration as the scientists themselves 
call it — the optical flat represents 
the point of beginning, because it 
furnishes a straight line, Ordinarily 
most of us think of a straight line as 
something that we would draw on 
a sheet of paper but that sort of 
straight line would have no scientific 
value whatever. When scientists 
speak of a straight line they mean 
what we would call a plane or flat 
surface. In order to get one they be- 
gin with two pieces of glass such as 
opticians use, and they rub these 
together until irregularities in the 
two surfaces have disappeared. Then 
they have a straight line. Even then 
it is not absolutely accurate. 


NE of the best optical flats in the 
world is owned by the United 
States Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington. It is circular in shape and 
about eleven inches in diameter; 
picture a very much oversized silver 
dollar and you have it. Its variation 
from absolute accuracy is known and 
may be stated as follows: if this 
eleven inch surface were expanded 
until it reached from Washington to 
- Chicago, the variation from an abso- 
lute plane would still be less than one 
inch at the Chicago end. To make 
anything as accurate as that by hand 
is a very remarkable achievement, 
for the difficulties are appalling. I 
shall mention only one in passing: 
the workman who grinds an optical 
flat has to stop at frequent intervals 
because the warmth of his hands 
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affects the temperature, hence the 
shape of the glass. The value of a 
straight line as represented by an 
optical flat is inestimable. If all of 

em were broken it would constitute 
a world disaster of the first magni- 
tude. 


7 discovery that light comes in 
waves resulted originally from an 
adventure in pure science; however, 
ordinary daylight was not used be- 
cause daylight is a mongrel made u 
of too many different colors, 
with a separate wave length. The art 
of separating these colors had to 
recede the measurements of wave 
engths and, of course, did so. Today 
when a scientist uses the light wave 
as a unit of measurement he either 
produces a monochromatic light ar- 
tificially or he sets up a type of glass 
that will filter only one kind of light; 
then he is certain that he is worki 
with a known quantity. The original 
discovery was made by Albert A. 
Michaelson, an American. First he 
simply guessed that light comes in 
waves, then he set to work to see if 
his guess was right. He used for this 
purpose a mirror that was only partly 
or rather thinly silvered so that it 
would simultaneously reflect a beam 
of light and at the same time be pene- 
trated by that beam of light. Then 
by an arrangement of fully silvered 
mirrors surrounding the original 
partly silvered mirror he sent the 
two beams of light in a circle and 
back again through the partly sil- 
vered mirror. It was his theory that 
with both beams of light travelling 
the same distance and all other con- 
ditions carefully regulated he ought 
— if light really did come in waves 
— to get alternate flashes of light and 
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periods of darkness on the partly 
silvered mirror. He tried ae 
ment and it worked out precisely as 
he thought it would. 


HE next step was to take some 
standard unit of measure as a 
basis in order to reduce the time be- 
tween flashes to terms of distance. 
For this purpose the original stand- 
ard French meter, the master meter 
of the whole metric system, was used. 
Moving this master meter a ata 
fixed speed while the flashes of light 
were counted mechanically, two ex- 
tremely important measurements 
were accomplished simultaneously. 
First the length of the light wave was 
measured in terms of fractions of the 
meter, and second the meter was 
measured in terms of the light wave. 
Of the two operations probably the 
second was of the more immediate 
practical value, because up to that 
time the original or master meter 
would have been extremely difficult 
to replace. Now it was reduced to a 
mere formula and could easily be 
replaced because light waves do not 
vary. To reproduce the meter, one 
would take a bar of metal of the same 
quality, thickness, and temperature 
as that of the standard meter, but 
the length would be unimportant; he 
would notch this bar of metal, insert 
it in the machine that was to move 
it along and then when the requisite 
number of light waves had been 
counted, another notch would be 
made. Thus the standard meter 
would be reproduced; indeed it has 
been reproduced more than once. 
As experiments with light waves 
proceeded, it was discovered that by 
tipping the partly silvered mirror 
previously mentioned very slightly 
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out of alignment a new phenomenon 
saan Briefly, instead of getting 

ternate flashes of light followed by 
intervals of darkness, the two be- 
came mixed up on the face of the 
mirror with the result that one saw 
perpendicular rows of light and dark- 
ness resembling an old-fashioned 
picket fence. 

Now we come to a new use for the 
optical flat. By an arrangement of 
mirrors it is possible to throw the re- 
flection of the fence pickets onto the 
plane surface of the optical flat and 
thus test the levelness of the surface 
upon which the flat is resting. How? 

ell, if the surface is absolutel 
level, the reflected fence pickets will 
be just as straight up and down as 
they are on the mirror from which 
they emanate; but if the surface 
under the optical flat isn’t level, the 
fence pickets it reflects will be curv- 


ing and irregular. 


A For the steel bar that I bent, the 
only marvelous part of the stunt 
is that performed by the instrument 
which measures so slight a pressure 
upon such an imposing piece of 
metal. This bar of steel had been set 
up absolutely horizontal and there 
was attached to the top of it an opti- 
cal flat. About a foot back of the wa 
was a m lamp, which gives a 
monochromatic light of known wave 
length; also there was the necessary 
arrangement of mirrors reflecting the 
ight bands onto the optical flat. 
Above this bit of glass was a very 
powerful microscope, so that the 
slightest variation in the bands would 
be visible. I looked through the 
mi and saw that the bands 
were absolutely straight up and 
down. Then I my hand on the 
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bar of steel, exerted and 
watched the light bands waver. Thus 
I knew I had bent it. 

So much progress has now been 
made in this Feld of delicate measure- 
ment that it is possible to determine 
not only the extent but the direction 
of the bending, nor is this very diffi- 
cult. It resolves itself into rather 
ordinary problems in arithmetic. 

The practical importance of all 
this? Well, let us assume that that 
five inch bar of steel is destined 
for use as a shaft in some machine de- 
signed to generate power. It must 
carry a very heavy strain and at the 
same time it must fit other parts of 
the machine within certainly five 
ten-thousandths of an inch, under 
working conditions. A variation of 
one five-thousandth of an inch be- 
yond the margin of safety would 
mean friction and a horrible explo- 


sion. Most of the modern types of 
power-generating machinery move 
at such unimaginable speeds that if 
anything should go wrong and fric- 
tion result the metal would become 
incandescent in a few minutes. An 

newspaper reader knows that su 


accidents simply don’t happen now- 
adays and most of us have forgotten 
that once they did happen, at least 
occasionally. The art of calibration 
is now so well advanced that an 
ordinary shop work inspector would 
very quickly spot an error of five 
hundred-thousandths of an inch and 
refuse to O.K. the defective part. 


HE extremely delicate measure- 
ments that can be made with 
light waves are, however, not applied 
day after day to parts of machines in 
process of manufacture, because this 
is not necessary. Light waves and the 
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straight lines of optical flats are, as a 
rule, reserved for the manufacture of 
master gauges and standard units of 
measurement, which are carefully 
housed somewhere near the work- 
shops and not taken out of the rooms 
in which they are housed, because 
it is necessary to keep them at 
unchanging temperatures. Master 
gauges are used solely for testing 
working gauges, and these are manu- 
factured as needed for ordinary use. 


I’ spITE of the remarkable advances 
in automatic machinery for meas- 
uring microscopic distances, the hu- 
man eye and hand tend steadily to 
approach the new standards by 
evolutions that are nothing less than 
amazing. Not long ago I was in- 
troduced to an inspector who had 
detected an inaccuracy of one 
thousandth of an inch in the gauge 
he was using simply, as he explained, 
“by the feel of it.” The gauge in 
question was used for measuring the 
diameters of steel shafts. In appear- 
ance it is the letter C, with a polished 
flat surface at each end of the single 
line that makes a capital C. These 
flat surfaces will fit perfectly against 
a circular shaft, although that seems 
improbable until one has tried it. If 
the shaft refuses to go into the mouth 
of the C, it is too big, and if it goes in 
easily, it is too small; when exactly 
right the human hand can feel that 
the fit is perfect. These gauges in the 
sizes have a hinge that is 
manipulated by a screw and along- 
side of the screw is the scale in terms 
of tiny fractions of an inch. The in- 
tor in question set his gauge at 

€ proper figure, used it on a shaft, 
and then made an adjustment. 
According to the pointer on the scale 
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his gauge was now set inaccurately, 
but it felt right to him. Under the 
circumstances, his duty was obvious; 
he took the gauge immediately to the 
man in charge of master gauges in 
order to have it checked. Incidentally 
he remarked: “It feels to me like it’s 
one thousandth off.” Now that is 
just about the thickness of an onion 
skin paper and for a man to imagine 
that he could feel any such inaccuracy 
with his fingers would seem to indi- 
cate a highly nervous condition, but 
the gauge, when tested, proved to be 
exactly one thousandth of an inch 
wrong. 


ft yes do things like that every 
twice in a while,” the man who 
checked the gauge informed me. 
“God knows how they do it. One 
thousandth of an inch certainly isn’t 
visible and in a gauge as big as the 
one he was using I don’t see how he 
could have felt it. The only explana- 
tion I can think of is that the screw 
in the hinge didn’t feel right to him 
when he set the gauge because that 
was where I found the trouble. But 
if that was where he felt it, the sense 
of touch in his fingers must be very 
highly developed because the trouble 
in that screw thread wasn’t anything 
like one thousandth of an inch; it had 
been multiplied many times before it 
reached the surfaces that fit against 
the shaft he was measuring.” 

From time to time during recent 
years there have appeared in the 
newspapers reports of scientific prog- 
ress in exploring the structure of the 
atom. As a rule these explora- 
tions were undertaken as adventures 
in pure science, but the implements 
used in this work are rapidly bei 
adopted for practical service as well, 
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especially those which employ light 
waves. In this field a light wave 
twenty millionths of an inch long 
would be of no more value than a 
cowboy’s lariat. Atoms are explored 
with the X-ray which produces a 
light wave so short that it easily 
wriggles in between two atoms. For 
instance it is now known that the 
distance between an ion of sodium 
and an ion of chlorine in ordinary 
table salt is .ccccccce2814 of a 
centimeter. A beam of light from an 
X-ray travelled through that tiny 
space and brought with it the exact 
measurement. The implement used 
in making this calculation very much 
resembles a brass barrel with a water 
spout sticking out of one side of it. 
In the barrel is the X-ray. The water 
spout on close examination proves to 
have only a tiny slit of an opening 
about one inch long and barely wide 
enough to accommodate the thinnest 
blade of a small penknife. The X-ra 
beams come out through this sm 
slit and the purpose of the water- 
spout arrangement is to start them 
off on a straight line. When a meas- 
urement is to be made, a sliver of 
wood somewhat smaller than a 
toothpick is covered with atoms of 
the t under investigation and 
placed in front of the opening in the 
water spout and directly in line of 
the beams from the X-ray. 


iN THIS point, it is important for 
the reader to consider that we 
are dealing with measurements of 
space between the atoms and not 
with explorations into the interior of 
the atom. We are dealing here with 
a measurement for strictly utilitarian 


purposes and it will relate to the 
nature of metal. All metal is made up 
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of crystals just as salt is made up of 
crystals. 

Now it has been discovered that 
the atoms composing any crystal will 
deflect the light beams of the X-ray 
from their true course. Therefore, 
after placing some of these crystals in 
front of the little slit in the water 
spout the scientist next places a 
photographic film at a carefully 
measured distance behind the crys- 
tals. With this arrangement he gets a 
photographic record of the deflection 
of the X-rays. He knows that they 
started in a straight line; second, he 
knows how far they travelled from 
the atoms to the photographic plate; 
third, he knows hen ar they have 
been deflected from their true course 
because that is reflected on the 
photographic plate. Thus he is in 
possession of all the parts of the 
triangle he needs in order to con- 
struct the rest of it, and after a 
few mathematical computations he 
knows the width of the space through 
which the X-ray beams travelled. 
Thousands of these measurements 
have now been made, so they are 
reduced to scales and recorded on 


master gauges. 


| us suppose that you want to 
know whether the stuff you 
have purchased really is tungsten or 
just something that looks like tung- 
sten. You gather up a few grains of it, 
turn on the X-ray, read the score on 
the scale, consult your chart, and you 
know without more ado whether you 
have tungsten or not. Moreover if 
there is something else mixed up with 
the tungsten you will know what that 
is, too. 

These measurements are now of 


such accuracy that they are leading 
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chemistry a merry chase for the job 
of supreme arbiter in passing upon 
the nature of metal. By the use of 
the X-ray not only the space be- 
tween atoms is discovered, but the 
various shapes of the atoms also, and 
this leads directly to knowledge 
about what can be done with alloys 
to change the nature of any given 
metal in order to make it harder, 
softer, more or less brittle, easier or 
harder to melt, or a better conductor 
of electricity. 


pm arrangement of atoms in the 
various types of metal is now so 
generally known among scientists 
that if ever the need arose their 
testimony on this point would be 
admissible in a court of law. Sup- 
, for example, that Mr. A. in- 
inged Mr. B.’s patent on some 
delicately calculated alloy of metals 
and then asserted in defense of his 
infringement that he was using en- 
tirely different sorts of metal from 
those covered by Mr. A.’s patent. 
Presumably the judge would permit 
experts to testify and among the first 
to be called would be the men who 
operate those queer looking barrels 
with the tiny waterspouts. There 
are only twenty of those barrels in 
the United States but that would be 
enough, for the calculations of the 
men who operate them are singularly 
uniform. Mr. B.’s testimony about 
the metal he was using wouldn’t be 
worth a cancelled postage stamp 
after ten or fifteen men had tested it 
before the X-ray and all got the same 
result. 

Of course, being human, they do 
argue among themselves, from time 
to time, but their disputes generall 
relate to the accuracy of the eleven 
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fi behind the decimal point. 
re day those fi may be 
pushed out even farther behind the 
decimal point. Take table salt, for 
example, and the distance between 
the particles of sodium and chlorine 
which is at present regarded as 
.00000002814 of a centimeter: there 
is a certain amount of dispute about 
that final four. Broad-minded liber- 
als are willing to concede that it may 
eventually turn out to be a five or 
even a three. Beyond that, however, 
no concessions have been made thus 
far, because these funny looking 
brass barrels are pretty accurate. 
Off on the sidelines, however, the 
pure scientists glance at such labors 
as these without bothering to ap- 
plaud, because they are today exper- 
imenting with units of measurements 
called Angstroms. An trom 


is one ten-millionth part of a milli- 
meter. Speaking of a measurement 
recently made in terms of Angstroms, 
N. H. Williams of the Department of 
Physics, University of Michigan, re- 
marked, and I ought to add that he 
remarked casually: “The errors are 
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about a billionth of a millimeter, 
which is four one-hundred-thou- 
sandths of a millionth of an inch.” 
And then he added, still casually: 
“When greater accuracy is desired 
it is attainable.” 

Calculations in this rarefied at- 
mosphere are used in the course of 

loring the anatomy of the atom. 
Let’s have a few more words from 
Professor Williams on this subject: 
“The characteristic radiations from 
different kinds of atoms are revealing 
the internal structure of the atoms, 
and many of the radiations that are 
the most useful in these studies are 
in the infra-red region. Since we can 
neither see these radiations nor 
photograph them, it becomes neces- 
sary to convert their energy into heat 
and measure the minute change of 
temperature they produce with a 
thermocouple.” 

But now that we have reached a 
field that can’t even be photographed 
and where the unit of length is one 
ten-millionth part of a millimeter, 
it’s about time to bring this article 
to a close. 
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More Machines 
And Less Men 


By Ratpu AIKEN 


ERE was once a boy whose 

| mother set him to Mg a 
whole bushel of apples. Aber 

ten minutes of effort he went next 
door and borrowed an apple-peeler 
— the kind that skins the fruit by 


turning a crank. When his mother 
came upon him a little later she ex- 


claimed 
azy 


“You boy! I wanted you to 
do some work and there you are 
playing with a machine!” 

bie ve we like it or not the mt 
is evidently entering upon a period o 
leisure for all 
doomed to be taken from us. In the 
grip of machinery the ideals of an 
industrious past are fast fading be- 
yond recognition. 

Even Russia, where labor is pro- 
longed by inefficiency, is making a 
serious mistake in attempting to 
construct a factory workers’ para- 
dise. The industrial worker may be 
the darling of the Soviet Republics, 
yet this solicitude for a working-class 
society indicates a singular lack of 
foresight on the part of the governing 
powers. 

For a social structure raised on the 
life and labor of the factory worker 
is already out-of-date. At no very 
distant time a mill-hand will be as 


rare as a bison. He is marked for ex- 
tinction. In a world rapidly becomi 
wholly mechanized the worker 
find it difficult to maintain his in- 
dividuality and his limited outlook 
upon life. When,engineering progress 
eliminates the factory worker there 
will be no use in sympathizing with 
industrial slaves. 


EITHER Capitalism, Socialism, 
N greed, nor envy can prevent the 
mechanization of industry. The ma- 
chine is ready to force freedom on a 
laborious and wilfully toiling people. 
The worker may cling to his work 
but he cannot perpetuate it when 
machinery liberates him. 

The replacement of men by mia- 
chines is not a hazy future possibility. 
We may consider it a coming cer- 
tainty in the light of present devel- 
opments and in the record of the 
machine since first its power was 
derived from 

It without saying that prac- 
cally sothing can be done by hand. 
We cannot even write a letter by 
hand — it must be done with a pen, 
if not a typewriter. But until James 
Watt made unlimited power avail- 
able, the machine was —- 
the man who operated it. Great ski 
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was needed and great art developed 
in the handling of machinery and 
tools. A woman of India could spin 
with her distaff two hundred and 
fifty miles of excessively fine thread 
from one pound of cotton. An ar- 
morer could forge blades of steel that 
never have been equalled for strength 
and toughness. 

But how these workers had to 
work! From dawn until dark, and 
later. Contrary to general belief, the 
days preceding industrialism were 
not leisured. Nine-tenths of the in- 
habitants spent their waking hours in 
toil. They may have been unhurried, 
they may have taken their time at 
their tasks, but they had no leisure; 
their time was not their own. 


W: DERIVE this tradition of lei- 
sure in the past from observa- 
tion of the upper classes only. If we 
glance at the lowerclasses we find that: 

“The earliest miners in Scotland 
were serfs; the first miners in North- 
ern England were bondsmen who 
sold themselves by the year and were 
forbidden by law to leave the mines 
to which they were bound.” 

And Mr. Defoe can tell us what 
Halifax, England, was like in 1727, 
long before the industrial revolution: 

“Among the manufacturers’ houses 
are likewise scattered an infinite 
number of cottages in which dwell 
the workmen which are employed, 


* the women and children of whom are 


always busy carding, spinning, etc., 
so that no hands being unemployed 
all can gain their bread, from the 
youngster to the ancient; hardly 
anything above four years old but its 
hands are sufficient to itself.” 

Or in our own country at about the 
same time: 


“The dreary drudgery, the intense 
physical labor required of the colo- 
nial housewife was of such a nature 
that the woman of today can scarcely 
comprehend it. The very building of 
a fire to cook the food with was a 
laborious task with flint and steel. 

“The supplying of the household 
with its winter stock of candles was 
a harsh but inevitable duty in the 
autumn and the lugging about of im- 
mense kettles, the smell of tallow, 
deer suet, bear’s grease, and stale 
pot-liquor, and the constant de- 
mands of the great fireplace, must 
have made the candle season a pe- 
riod of terror to many a burdened 
wife and mother. Then, too, the con- 
stant care of the wood ashes and 
chunks of fat and lumps of grease for 
soap making was a duty which no 
housewife dared to neglect.” 

Not to mention the ordinary tasks 
of spinning, knitting, and weaving. 
“When we remember that the sewing 
machine was unknown, we may com- 

end to some extent the immense 
amount of labor performed by women 
and girls one hundred and fifty years 


“There was a constant drain upon 
woman’s physical strength through 
the lack of those household con- 
veniences which every home maker 
now considers mere necessities.” 


Pon this world of toil, well- 
equipped with hand-machines 
though it was in 1760, suddenly 
shone the relief of labor. The steam 
engine arrived to turn wheels and 
work treadles and the strenuous op- 
eration of machines by human muscle 
became no longer necessary. 
It is remarkable how swiftly this 
new source of energy was applied. 


| 
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Wind and water power had been of 
limited use but the steam engine 
could be carried anywhere. And in 
the short space of seventy-five years 
it was to be found everywhere in 
Europe and America. 


HE first noteworthy replacement 
was the elimination of the horse 

in long distance travel. Horses were 
frequently driven to death in an 
attempt to secure speed, and un- 
doubtedly an enormous amount of 
suffering was ended by the railroad. 
But when it came to relieving 


_ human beings of toil, the steam en- 


gine seemed to be at odds with 


humanity for a long time. The trou- 


ble lay not in the machine but in the 
human beings. They had no concep- 
tion of relief from toil. They had no 
respect for a short working day. 
They were used, in their cottage 
factories, to labor from twelve to six- 
teen hours daily. And when they 
removed their activities from the cot- 
tage to the mill, they chained them- 

ves to the spindles and the looms 
and they chained their children, too. 

This oppression of labor was 
blamed on he mill owners, but it was 
possible only because the workers 
were accustomed to expect toil. How 
many children have been worked to 
death in home sweat-shop or on the 
farm before ever the steam engine 
opened factory doors to the toilers? 
Parents who were accustomed to 
waken their children from the sleep 
of exhaustion with blows in order to 
get them to the factory at five in the 
morning, when they had come home 
at nine the night before, must have 
been poor guardians of their offspring 


Indeed, in our own country a hun- 
dred years ago many a farmer’s lad 
was worked until he dropped with 
fatigue, and the father was merely 
considered a hard man. It was his 
privilege to work his son. And if he 
chose to send him to labor in a fac- 
tory at a shilling or two a week, that 
also was his privilege. 

The horror of child labor ma 
have been augmented by the swift 
pace of power-driven machinery for a 
time. But what was the ultimate re- 
sult? All child labor ceased in Eng- 
land and the northern United States, 
not only in the factory, but in the 
home and on the farm and every- | 
where. Schools succeeded the ir- 
eo father and a sense of the 
rights of children developed that had 
never existed before the industrial 
revolution. 


yo is no circumventing the 
machine. In its early stages it 
may drive the worker at a breakneck 
pace. But it is characteristic of the 
machine that it continually tends to 
render _ automatic. There is no 
standing still; progress is imperative. 
operation of the machine and elimi- 
nates the attendance of labor. 

This is illustrated in the original 
invention of the steam engine itself. 
When first put into operation a boy 
had to turn valves continually, ad- 
mitting the steam and letting it out 
again. But the boy was intelligent 
enough to rig up ropes and tie them 
to various _— of the engine so that, 
as it ran, the machine turned its own 
valves. It was rendered in a measure 
automatic. Of course the boy lost his 
job. But if he was a natural boy, he 


was glad. 
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While the machine has freed horses 
and children from labor almost to the 
complete satisfaction of the humani- 
tarian in English-speaking countries, 
it has already done far more than 
that. It has to a great extent broken 
the tradition of toil. 


T 1s characteristic of the Cauca- 
sian and the Mongolian that con- 
scientious members of those races 
have felt impelled to labor unceas- 
ingly if they wanted to make a suc- 
cessful living. For centuries this has 
found expression in a driving manual 
toil among all workmen. A 
worker to be depended on, to be 
marked for success, must be always 
on the job. Very well and good before 
the days of power driven machinery, 
but when a worker no longer has any 
job, what is he to be always on? 

The fact is that no matter how 
much men may wish to toil, and thus 
satisfy their instinct of achievement, 
the machine will not permit them to. 
Arduous manual labor as practiced a 
hundred years ago is not generally 
possible today. 

Class-conscious individuals may 
feel that labor organizations have 
reduced the hours of labor. But it is 
a question in considering social im- 

vement over long periods of time, 
if betterment is not due to forces 
quite beyond human planning or 
control. The invention of the electric 
v. results in a widespread saving 
of labor but no housewives’ union 
abolished oil lamps. 

The first workers to benefit by 
shorter hours were the machine 
workers, who may have been or- 
ganized. The last were the farmers, 
who never have been ized. But 
the hours of labor of the farmer have 
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been reduced quite as much in 

rtion as the hours of labor of the 
actory hand. When a farmer went to 
town he used to take all day with his 
horse and wagon; now he jumps into 
his car and is there and back in a 
couple of hours. It is a physical im- - 
possibility for him to work as hard 
as he used to. 

A man who worked only ten hours 
a day in the year 1800 was a loafer. . 
Today a half-million workers in the 
United States enjoy the five day 
week, and the railroad brotherhoods 
expect to see the arrival of the six 
hour day at no distant time. Labor 
unions are useful only in demanding 
what they can get. It is the machine 
that has made it possible for them to 
get what they demand. 

The reduction of labor, indeed, 
has been continuous ever since the 
industrial revolution began. When 
power looms were first invented, one 
workman attended to five looms. 
Today one man may attend to forty. 
In Adam Smith’s classic he describes 
carefully the division of labor among 
men who make pins. Today no man 
makes a pin. Machines do everything 
connected with pin-making. 


—s the machine has done 
much to end labor, there are 


still a good many workers —_ ed 
in factories. The ape is, ey 


continue to be? By all the record of 
t developmer’, one must answer 
no. And the chronicles of the t 
merely carry on the story of the past 
by telling us bit by bit of the steady 
displacement of men by machines. 
Take, for instance, the case of the 
A. O. Smith Company of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. A few years ago they 
constructed a factory to turn out 


frames for automobiles. For this fac- 
tory they planned every conceivable 
saving in labor. The automatic ma- 
chinery performs nearly 4,000,000 
operations in a single day. The num- 
ber of men employed to supervise the 
equipment is about 200, or less than 
one-fifth the number that would be 
needed for equal production in a 


semi-automatic plant. And yet they 


have not done all they can. The ma- 
terial in the course of its manufacture 
is so controlled that sooner or later 
human labor will be practically done 
away with in the production of auto- 
mobile frames. 


L« in case you think the automo- 

bile business has always been 
automatic anyhow, see what a Presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board says: “The automo- 
bile industry today requires one-third 
the number of workers to produce a 
given number of cars that it did in 
1914.” 

The constant introduction of im- 
proved machinery steadily reduces 
the number of workmen per thou- 
sand cars. Are we coming to a time 
when automobiles will almost make 
themselves? It looks as if something 
like that might 

Or suppose we glance at what is 
considered the laggard of industries 
where mechanization is concerned. 
Says a Vice-President of the Pitts- 
b Coal Company: 

“Until recently, practically all the 
bituminous coal mined in the United 
States from flat beds had been 
shovelled by hand into cars. With 
the development of various of 
loading devices, including loading 
machines, entry-driving machines, 
conveyors, scrappers, and pit-car 
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loaders, this situation is changing 

rapidly. According to data at hand, 

the tonnage loaded by these devices, 

either completely mechanical or labor 

saving, has increased about 50% per 
ear.’ 


At hand loading mines an average 
output per employe of five tons 
daily is not unusual. At mines using 
mechanical loading the output per 
employe has been doubled. In 
modern strip mines, whose number is 
increasing, it is not uncommon to 
find a production ranging from fif- 
teen to twenty tons per employe 
per day. 

Increased tonnage, unless the con- 
sumption is increased also, undoubt- 
edly means reduced labor. Here again 
the worker is slowly becoming super- 
fluous. 

It is the basic industries that 
count. If automatic machinery were 
peculiar to automobiles only, or to 
some other special fabrication, the 
disappearance of the worker might 
be doubted. But everywhere the 
worker is disappearing. 


AKE the case of steel. You may 
not know that steel mills are 
becoming mechanized, too. It is a 
popular belief that Hungarians work 
twelve hours a day and seven days a 
week in the steel mills. They may 
have slaved in such fashion at one 
time, and they may still do so in 
some out-of-date plants, but they 
won’t be able to continue so mag- 
nificent a performance for very long. 
The machine is hot upon them. 
As long ago as 1926 a revolutionary 
ess was commenced in the rolling 
of sheets. Said the Iron Age maga- 
zine in 1927: 
“The sheet mill of tomorrow is in 


{ 

i 
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successful tion at the plant of 
the Columbia Steel Company at 
Butler, Pennsylvania. We say to- 
morrow because it does in large part 
mechanically what is now done by 
hand. 

“Instead of the familiar sheet and 
pair furnaces facing a single stand of 
rolls, there will be found continuous 
heating furnaces for the heating of 
slabs. The long strip of sheet steel, 
up to thirty-six inches wide, runs 
under mechanical control and with- 
out man-handling.” 

The yearly output of a hand mill 
is about 24,000 tons. “The Butler 
mill is counted on to produce 400,000 
tons annually,” although the need of 
the entire country is only about 
4,500,000 tons in a year. 

“To see the sheet delivery at 
high speed from such a mill is truly 
an impressive sight.” 

And to see the former worker dis- 
consolately contemplating a future 
of freedom from labor in that mill is 
equally impressive. 


RB’ in small matters the steel 
trade shows progress. Much of 
the metal has to be plated for preser- 
vation or appearance, and the Iron 
Age said in 1930: 

“Plating departments have long 
been the bottle neck in the produc- 
tion line, simply because ev 

tion was done manually. Wi 

e coming of automatic and semi- 
automatic plating equipment, this 
fault has been remedied. Plant en- 
gineers have devised many ingenious 
methods of conveying work to and 
from the plating room thereby 
ing up production and considerably 
reducing the time of work in process, 
in some instances as much as 60%. 
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“Prior to 1925 not more than fifty 
large metal working establishments 
in this country were equipped to do 
plating automatically. Today there 
are two hundred plants so equipped. 
Even two | safety-razor manu- 
facturers are gold-plating their prod- 
ucts by machinery.” 


N ALL industries it is the same. 
Perhaps the textiles show least 
progress but the textile industry 
been in the valley of depression 
for many years. Even so, textile 
ineers told us in 1928 that there 
were “definite increases in output 
machine and a tendency to 
increase output per employe.” While 
in 1930 “improved methods of pro- 
duction, combined with the gradual 
adoption of improved equipment has 
during the past four years greatl 
increased the unit production of bo 
employe and plant.” 

After awhile we shall have cotton 
or rayon spinning and weaving and 
turning garments all by 
The period of universal automatic 
manufacturing is bound to come. It is 
a slow of course, but swift 


‘in the light of a century. 


That it is making 
as the dispensation with is 
concerned, may be shown by a few 
facts gathered from various boards 
and bureaus. 

During the years from 1920 to 
1927 the wage earners employed in 
manufacturing diminished 

600,000. The steam railroads, 
A laid off 307,000. The coal mines 
i with 100,000. Some in- 
dustries like automobile, rayon, and 
radio expanded tremendously, but 
the general disappearance of jobs 
amounted to 650,000. 
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At the same time the individual 
production increased 35% in the 
years from 1921 to 1925. 

A typical example of how jobs 
disappear is given by the New York 
subways. In 1920 there was a ticket 
taker at every platform entrance. 
Today the passenger drops a nickel 
in the slot and passes h a turn- 
stile, with the result that several 
hundred men have looked for jobs 
elsewhere. 

The very functions of labor are 
changing. The business of the worker 
now is to help the machinery out 
when it gets into trouble. For this 
reason a mill manager says that 
labor earns profits only when it does 
nothing. 

The writing on the wall is plain 
enough. Some among us have got to 
learn to do without work. Probably 
no task could be more difficult for 
an inhabitant of the United States, 
where work has always been re- 
ligiously venerated. And of course, 
the natural inclination to labor is 
further encouraged by the fact that 
without some form of work sub- 
sistence is cut off. The old idea that 
one must work to live dies hard, and 
it may kill us in the process. 


Just at present there has to be a 


circulation of money to keep the 
leisured proletariat going. The ma- 
chine is willing to provide enough 


and we are willing to consume 
enough, but money is needed to 
effect distribution. With 1,800,000,- 
coo people in the world, of whom 
perhaps 1,700,000,000 are inade- 
quately supplied with goods, it 
seems ridiculous to complain of 
overproduction. Yet in the midst of 
easy manufacturing we are likely 
to run the risk of starving. 

The trouble lies in the fact that 
those who need are unable to make 
any adequate return to those who 
are ready to give. The millions of 
men cannot pay for their require- 
ments except with the work of their 
hands. The Negroes of the United 
States, for instance, are 97% manual 
laborers. Yet manual work is not 
much wanted now and soon will be 
no longer needed. 

The question is, what is going to 
happen as the machine pushes out 


the hed? It is a fascinating ques- 
tion because the future, with no 
workers needed and no money avail- 


able for the worker, is packed with 
such excitement as the French revo- 
lution or the late World War could 
never provide. 

. The machine, with its tremendous 
gift of freedom from drudgery, is lead- 
ing us into the valley of destruction. 
Shall we win through it to heights of 
glorious leisure, or shall we die ironi- 


cally from too much freedom? 


The Man with the Bullet Hole 
in His Hat 


By James Nosre GirrorpD 


A Story 


LEWELLYN JONES was a shining 
example of highly developed 
mediocrity, and at thirty-five 

even he had come to think of himself 
as Jones rather than as Llewellyn. 
Of late he had begun to sign his name 
L. Jones at the bank where he occu- 
pied an unimportant desk, but no 
one had commented on the change 
and, indeed, he had not expected 
that anyone would. To his associates 
he had always been just Jones, 
simple and unqualified. Even his 
teachers when he was a boy in school 
had called him Jones and not Llewel- 
lyn. It was as if they instinctively 
resented his parents’ effort to in- 
dividualize him. And very early, he 
had ceased to care or even think 
about it. 

At twenty-five he would some- 
times express an opinion by saying, 
“A plain man like myself feels this 
way about it,” but that had soon 
become unnecessary and he had 
ceased being so obvious. Then, too, 
he had almost stopped having opin- 
ions since he never expressed any. He 
preferred being alone in the midst of 


the crowd. enjoyed doing his 


work as one of several thousand men 
doing their work in a great bank. He 
reveled in the perfect solitude of 
—_ places. He was happy in 
the subw 


subway. 
His sdathes fitted so perfectly that 
you felt they were picked out for him 
by the salesmen. He made a reason- 
able salary at the bank because he 
was very efficient there and since he 
worshipped correctness and neatness 
he always dressed that way. He was 
pointed out as a model to aspiring 


young clerks. 


7 came a Saturday in early 
April when Spring poured golden 
ecstasy down upon oo world. Even 
the dim canyons in lower New York 
were flooded with the touch of splen- 
dor and hearts stirred, pulses quick- 
ened, eyes brightened and there was 
thanksgiving that it was Saturday 
with its of 
promise. In a few days, the base 

season would begin. There was little 
talk of anything else. It was Spring. 
A sentimentalist might sigh that the 
crack of the ball has replaced the 
sight of the robin, But 0 


| 
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sentimentalist could imagine a robin 
in Wall Street. The office boys and 
bank runners talked wildly and 
whistled softly, but they were unre- 
proved. The head of the bond de- 
partment walked restlessly about 
with a tiny bunch of violets in his 
buttonhole. The guards stationed all 
over the building thrust thumbs into 
their Sam Browne belts, rocked on 
their heels and smiled. It was Spring. 


iN HALF past one, Jones left the 
crowded restaurant where he 
had lunched and strolled slowly up 
Broadway. He, too, had felt the urge 
of the season, the magic of the golden 
moment, and so he was strolling u 
Broadway to buy a new hat. His life 
had not been one to make him yearn 
for the open country and the free, 
wandering winds, but he did see that 
his hat, though still good, was not 
worthy of the day. So at twenty 
minutes to two, he entered his regu- 
lar shop, went to his regular sales- 
man and, after being greeted, men- 
tioned that he thought he could use a 
new hat. 

The man gaily. The magic 
of Spring had touched him, too. He 
wore a pink in the lapel of his coat. 
He handed Mr. Jones a hat of palest 
pearl grey with a grey band. There 
was even a very soft grey silk lining 
He cried, “This is a real Spring 

at ” 

And his customer, who had never 
even dreamed of wearing such a hat 
before, said, “I think so, too. I’ll 
wear it now. Will you send the other 
home for me?” and strolled out with 
the gleaming hat placed jauntily on 
his rather large head, hiding his thin, 
wispy hair. He was a little astonished 
at his own temerity. He had never 


bought anything quite so simply. 
He to walk all the way 
and he didn’t realize he had so de- 
cided until he found himself crossing 
Chambers Street and not turning 
down toward the subway. He con- 
tinued up Broadway. He felt ridicu- 
lously happy. 

So without being at all a fool, he 
did rush in where angels might well 
fear to tread. Not far above Twenty- 
third Street, he vaguely noticed a 
car, and then a volley of shots rang 
out. There were swift screams and 
curses; and a man just a few paces 
ahead of him wilted and crumpled to 
the pavement. Jones dashed forward 
to help the man. As he bent over the 
body, there was a single shot from 
the car swinging around a corner. He 
felt something; he didn’t know what 
in the overwhelming tide of his emo- 
tions. When police rushed up a 
minute later he was trying to lift the 
bleeding mass to its feet and mutter- 
ing, “Stand up; stand up.” 


lr SEEMED no time to poor, bewil- 
dered Jones before there were 
detectives, reporters, photographers 


and, of course, the police, desper- 
ately trying to keep she crowd away 
from the limp thing lying on the 
sidewalk. It reminded Jones ab- 
surdly of a toy back in the dim past, 
a balloon shaped like a pig. You 
blew it up and then it stood on its 
legs and whistled as the air rushed 
out of it. Finally, with a last squeak, 
the pig would crumple over and be 
only a deflated balloon. Jones pushed 
back a wisp of thin hair from his fore- 
head. A man touched him on the 
arm. 

“Say, is this yours?” He held out 
a very pale grey hat. It had been 
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crushed and the brim stepped on, 


but its gleaming newness could not 
be denied. Jones mumbled thanks 
and put the hat on his head. The 
man shook his arm. 

“Say, mister, there’s a bullet hole 
through your hat.” 

Jones snatched it from his head, 
stared at it blankly a moment and 
then replaced it. 

“Yes, I felt it.” 


FTER that all was chaos. A little 
while later he was in the police 
station answering questions. One 
man had an idea that he had 
had something to do with it, but 
the others just wanted to know 
things. 

Yes, there had been a car. The 
shots had come from the car. No, he 
hadn’t noticed what kind of car. No, 
he hadn’t noticed any license plate. 
No, he hadn’t seen how many men 
were in the car. Yes, he thought it 
was a closed car, but he couldn’t be 
sure. Yes, he had run to pick up the 
man. No, he hadn’t known the man 
was dead. No, he couldn’t say just 
what he had felt. There had been the 
shots. Then the man just crumpled 
up. When he bent over the man, a 
sudden feeling had passed over him. 
No, he couldn’t describe it any 
better than that. Yes, he knew his 


hat had been shot off his head as he 
bent over, but what could he do? 
A detective leaned toward him. 
ou know they tried to kill 
at bullet that messed u 
your ie was meant for your head. 
you understand that? Now for 
God’s sake, try to help us. You 
missed death by an inch.” 
He held out the hat. Jones looked 
at it numbly. 
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tt like to help, but I don’t know 

“You sure you never knew ‘Spike’ 
Nolan?” 

Jones shook his head. “Spike” 
Nolan then had been his name. The 
deflated balloon crumpled in death 
had once been the ruthless killer, the 
Lord of land. The papers had 
called him that only a few days 
before. In the bank, the feats of this 
man had been discussed with blood- 
thirsty gusto. Just a few minutes 
ago, he, L. Jones, had just esca 
death running to help him. He felt 
ridiculous desire to wash his senle 
in very hot, soapy water. 

Then suddenly Jones was given 
his hat and told he could go. As he 
walked out of the police station, 
was surrounded avid reporters. 

What did he have to say to the 
mg Nothing. Had he been of any 

to the police? No. Didn’t he 
chink the ae thing was terrible? 
At last Jones found voice. 

“Yes, it was all terrible, very 
terrible.” 

The pushed back, thank- 
ing him, and then ran wildly for tele- 

hones. Jones found a taxi to take 
im home. 


NS 
know that tabloid newspapers 
exist and also that even in banks 
office boys and runners read them, 
but he had never read one and in the 


ordinary course of events never 
would have read one. He knew that 
such p had little to do with the 
had his being. 

Se ic by bk 
astonished, to say the least, at the 
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rousing reception he received at the 
bank Monday morning. Office boys, 
messengers, clerks, everyone hailed 
him as the new hero of Wall Street, 
and in their eager acclaim there was 
no enlightening explanation. Finally, 
a paper was thrust into his hands 
and it dawned on him that it was not 
all a joke, for there was his picture 
on the front page of the city’s most 
lurid tabloid. There was no mistak- 
ing it. Above all, there was the pale 

arl grey hat with the bullet hole 
clearly defined like a smudge of smoke 
searing the grey perfection of a dawn 
at sea. But if the picture and the 
prominence given to it was astonish- 
ing, what can one say for Jones’ 
feelings when he turned to page two, 
as recommended, and to read. 
Even the headlines left no doubt of 
the context, as, indeed, tabloid head- 
lines are not intended to leave any 
doubt as to what follows and a great 
deal that does not. 


[ 1s doubtful that he completely 
grasped the significance of that 
lead story, especially since the buzz- 
ing and congratulations and ex- 
citement reigning around him left 
very little room to grasp an idea so 
completely new. = boy pushed 
through the thea 

“Mr. Mr. Van Grundt 
would like to speak to you now, if it’s 
convenient,” 

At this moment, it is probable 
that Jones’ surprise was surpassed 
by that of everyone in the group 
about him. Mr. Van Grundt was not 
in the habit of requesting people to 
see him at their convenience, and it 
was obvious that his request, couched 
in such unusual terms, had even 
impressed the red-headed Mercury 


‘whe few The 


ect barometer 
of official popularity is always the 
office boy. The up drew back re- 
spectfully now, for to get on the front 
page of a tabloid might be fame, but 
to get such a message from Mr. Van 
Grundt was positive greatness. Jones 
followed the office boy to the inner 
sanctum. 

The president shook Jones’ hand 
warmly. 

“My dear Jones,” he said, “I 
must congratulate you on that splen- 
did summing up of the crime situa- 
tion in the paper this morning. I felt 
proud when I saw it was one of my 
own men who had come out so 
strongly in a challenge to gang rule. 
Can you lunch with me at the club 


today?” 

Freed minutes later, Jones stag- 
from the office and back to 
his old familiar desk. It seemed good 
to be there. It was like an island of 
safety in the midst of roaring traffic. 
He was glad to find that the group 
about his desk had di . After 
all, there was work to be done, and 
also, you couldn’t hang around the 
desk of a man who had just had a 

conference with the president. 
With trembling fingers, Jones 
in turned to page two to find out 
what he had sad. He couldn’t re- 
having said anything. His 
impression was that a man had asked 
him if he didn’t think it was terrible 
and he had said it was, but here were 
his actual words quoted for him, and 
the sentences moved swiftly and 
dynamically forward to their irre- 
sistible conclusion. He must have 
said these things, or how would they 
have known what to put in the 
paper? Certainly, the shabby, half- 
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smiling boy who had interrogated 
him could not have made up this 
thundering denunciation of the crim- 
inal world, and the police laxity 
which allowed it to continue. Finally, 


Jones folded the paper carefully and 


put it away in a drawer. Yes, he must 
ave said these things because they 
certainly did express his feelings, 
though he did not realize they had 
been quite so strong. But when you 
came to think about it, why shouldn’t 
his feelings be strong? Why shouldn’t 
he HURL DEFI To GANGS? Hadn’t he 


escaped death by a miracle? 


he reached for 
his hat and inspected it. He 
hadn’t had a good look at it hereto- 
fore. Certainly, the paper had not 
exaggerated when it said, “The bullet 
missed his brain by a hair’s breadth.” 
He put the hat on his desk thought- 
fully and attacked the work lying 
before him. As he went on, the one 
remaining doubt slipped from him. 
He had feared the thought of talking 
to these big business men. He knew, 
if only by hearsay, the sort of men 
with whom Van Grundt lunched at 
his famous club. But why should he 
be afraid? He would proclaim to the 
jo that Bw wasn’t afraid. He 
would keep the appointment wearing 
his bullet scarred hat. 

Now the tabloids very often get 
sensational news first, but no matter 
how dignified the other 
when a story gets big enough they 
must fall in line. A gang shooting 
and the miraculous escape of an inno- 
cent bystander may or may not be 
real news to papers specializing in 
stock reports and major financial 
transactions. But when a man, by a 
simple speech at luncheon, rouses a 


great financial club to a pitch of high 
indignation, and from being a typical 
Wall Street nobody suddenly is 
created chairman of the Committee 
of Investigation of Crime Conditions 
for the Five Boroughs of New York, 
that is news for any newspaper. 
Inside of a week, the man with the 
bullet hole through his hat became 
the best known figure in the financial 
district. The bullet scarred hat flew 
bravely like a flag of defiance up and 
down the narrow canyon of Wall 
Street. Clubs of intense selectivity 
and power vied with each other in 
the efforts to hear the rousing call to 
arms from the lips of the man who 
had for one instant passed into the 
very valley of death. 

Somehow it was strange, but onl 
the secretaries who corresponded wi 
him really thought of Jones as Mr. 
Jones. Inside of ten days, he had be- 
come a symbol to New York, and yet 
it is doubtful if a thousand more 
ae 8 knew his name then than had 

own it before the momentous 
shooting. He became a complete 
symbol. He was The Man With the 
Bullet Hole in His Hat. So true was 
this, that when a brilliant cartoonist 
showed Father Knickerbocker roused 
to action and wearing the bullet 
scarred hat perched flauntingly on 
his grey locks, no one found it in the 
least incongruous, least of all Llewel- 
lyn Jones. To himself, he was only a 


symbol, 


ven his work at the bank had 
changed. He was now vaguely 
connected with the Public Relations 
Department and, as Mr. Van Grundt 
said, “Who could do more for our 
mighty organization than this man 
who is devoting himself to the purifi- 
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cation of our noble city?” There had 
been long sustained applause from 
the other diners on that brilliant oc- 
casion and Jones himself had bowed 
his head in simple dignity. He was 
thoroughly in accord with the feeling 
expressed. 

But while the absence of impor- 
tant news may cause the newspapers 
to continue playing up one man and 
one story for several weeks, as they 
did in this case, there is nothing in 
nature which will keep a very pale 
pearl grey hat from getting soiled. 
One must also remember that this 
hat was not just a mere headcover- 
ing for the street, but asymbol passed 
from hand to hand a hundred times a 
day, “‘a holy relic in the war for civic 

urity.” A prominent club woman 

ad called it that when introducing 
Jones at the annual luncheon of the 
Woman’s Civic Purity League. On 
that occasion, the hat had passed 
through four hundred ninety-seven 
hands, the odd number being ac- 
counted for by the fact that Jones 
himself never touched his hat except 
with his right hand, and in these 
days when he took it from his head 
the gesture was, somehow, in the 
nature of a salute. 


S° aT the end of the third week 
Jones suddenly realized that the 
hat had lost its beautiful pearly qual- 
ity and had become so soiled that the 
bullet hole barely showed at all. He 
was glad when he noticed this at 
home one night, because his recep- 
tion at a large dinner in the Bronx 
that evening had not been as en- 
thusiastic as he had ed. He 
had been listened to deferentially, 
to be sure, but the applause had 
been too definitely led from the 


speakers’ table and he was conscious 
of the fact that a woman in one of 
the first rows of tables was saying 
his speech along with him. Nobody 
had even suggested passing the hat 
around, and while had always 
pretended that this act of fetish 
worship annoyed him, tonight he had 
been worried by its absence. He had 
come home in a bad humor, but as he 
studied the hat now closely, a smile 
crept over his face. The explanation 
was so very simple. The hat looked 
old and tired. It was just a hat. 
There was a hole in it, but one could 
also have a hole in one’s hat simply 
from prolonged wearing. The solution 
was obvious. He must get a new hat 
at once. He went to sleep content- 
edly, thinking how silly it had been 
to worry. 


PSHE next day was Saturday and 
"Kweli beautiful Spring day, not 


uite so astonishing now, but still 
thrilling with its — of golden 


summer. About eleven o’clock, one 
of the junior clerks came to the 
rather elaborate office where Jones’ 
desk now stood and asked him if he 
wanted to “go in on next week’s 
baseball pool.” He had declined 
ciously, as was his manner now, 

ut the incident rankled. It was the 
first time he had been approached 
familiarly by one of the clerks since 
the shooting. Through the past few 
weeks their deference had been 
obvious. Also, he had looked through 
three newspapers this morning, 
looked through them carefully, with- 
out finding any mention of his speech 
at the Bronx banquet. One of the 
pee did carry a story on the 
anquet and one of the speeches was 


reported at length, but his name 
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merely ap among those who 
also spoke. He pulled his watch from 
his pocket and then replaced it with 
a nervous gesture. Yes, the solution 
was simple and the sooner he got a 
new hat the better. For the first time 
since his connection with the bank 
he left before closing time for a purely 
private reason. 

The smiling clerk at the shop 

ted him joyously and reminded 
Fim that he had sold him the hat 
which had become so famous. The 
clerk fairly bubbled over with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Who would ever have thought, 
sir, how important that hat was 
going to be? I almost feel as if I had 
some part in your fame. Now what 
can I do for you, sir?” 

Jones smiled faintly. This was a 
little more like it. 

“You may give me an exact dupli- 
cate of the hat I’m wearing.” 


clerk handled the headpiece 
with due reverence, and in a mo- 
ment had placed in Jones’ hand a 
shining, new, very pale, pearl grey 
hat. It looked almost shell-like in its 
absence of color. The clerk drew back 

“That looks splendid, sir. You'll 
like it after wearing this so long in 
order to rouse others to a sense of 
duty. Now what shall I do with 
this? Shall I box it for you?” 

For a second Jones was silent. 
Then, “You may keep it,” he said 
and quietly walked from the store. 

The clerk’s overwhelming grati- 
tude flowed after him through the 

door and into the flooding sun- 
light. He walked to the nearest sub- 
way and went directly home. 

For the first time in weeks no one 
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—— him out in the subway. 
ere was no child to say in an 
awed whisper, “Look, Mummy, 
that’s the Man With the Bullet Hole 
in His Hat.” For the first time in 
weeks Jones felt alone in the midst of 
the crowd, as he had in the days that 
now seemed so far away. And he 
didn’t like it. The old happiness 
was gone. He was glad when he closed 
the door of his apartment behind him 
and shut the world outside. 


Fe a long time, he sat moodily in 
his big arm-chair. There was no 
doubt that the hat was the cause of 
it all. To have a new hat was in no 
sense of the word enough; it was the 
bullet hole that had made him famous. 
Without a bullet hole in this shiny 
new hat, he was once more merely L. 
Jones. For a minute or two, he closed 
his eyes and faced the prospect 
squarely. For a minute or two, he 
saw himself clearly as he had been, 
and then he rose from the chair very 
slowly, very quietly and walked to 
his desk. From the drawer he drew a 
small automatic, glancing as he did 
so at the power worded permit 
on which it had rested. He remem- 
bered having bought the gun during 

cing it on top of the permit in the 
that, should it by 
chance ever be discovered, anyone 
would see immediately his right of 
possession. He had never fired the 
weapon, to be sure, but the clerk had 
showed him at the time how simple 
it was, and if it was simple to protect 
yourself against an intruder, how 
much easier then to shoot a bullet 
hole in a hat. 

He held the hat in his left hand and 
the gun in his right, but somehow 
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that didn’t seem to be the way to do 
it. The hat had been on his head 
when the bullet had pierced it. It 
must be on his head again when this 
bullet pierced it. He must again ex- 
perience that strange, indescribable 
feeling as he escaped death. During 
the intervening weeks he had for- 
gotten that emotion and he must 
recapture it. 

Quietly he put the hat on his 
head, walked to a full length mirror 
so he could hold the gun in just the 
correct position and pulled the trig- 
ger. The report rang out deafeningly. 

When the German janitor led in a 


iceman fifteen minutes later, they 
ound Jones crumpled on the floor 
with a bullet in his head. 

Reporters rushed again to put the 
Man With the Bullet Hole in His Hat 
on the front pages. 

The police dismissed the case as 
suicide while of unsound mind. 

In cleaning up the apartment, the 
German janitor found a new, very 
pale, pearl grey hat that had rolled 
under the sofa. He tried it on and it 
fitted. But when he rushed down- 
stairs to show his wife, she said: — 

“That’s no good. There’s a hole in 
the front.” 


Legal Reform Is at Hand 


The worn, old machinery of Justice is being oiled and greased 


By Ricuarp Lee Strout 


1s the history of most great pop- 
[= outcries against abuses that 


they do not reach their height 
until the movement for reform is well 
under way and the abuses themselves 
have begun to abate. In America 
today, outside probably of the dis- 
puted question of Prohibition, and 
closely related to it, there is no single 
issue over which more people are 
more indignant than lawlessness. 
There is a sincere and deep convic- 
tion among important elements of 
the community that the matter has 
reached the point where reform is es- 
sential to the preservation of national 
morale. There are eed of people 
who proclaim that lawlessness must 
be overcome or else lawlessness will 
overcome the nation. Probably these 
people do not really believe that the 
country is going to the dogs, no 
matter what stress is put on the 
question for purposes of emphasis. 
Admitting that the matter is serious, 
but considering it in the light of the 
history of similar emergencies in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, it might be 
deduced that the pendulum has 
swung about as far as it will in the 
direction of the abuse, that the time 
is about ripe for the counter-thrust of 


gathering popular indignation and 


resistance, and that finally, again 


judging by the past, a discerning ob- 
server should be able to detect signs, 
about now, of reform, before the real 
outburst of popular clamor has 
reached its height. 

Whatever the truth of the theory, 
the fact actually is that several 
powerful and well-directed move- 
ments for modernizing and simplify- 
ing the whole juridical process of the 
nation are now under way, making 
the outlook for improvement brighter 
than at any time in the past twenty- 
five or fifty years. The movements 
are converging on the same goal: a 
reform in the parc 
ery of justice comparable to that in 
England half a century ago, which 
resulted in giving Englishmen what 
is probably the best criminal law 
system on earth. 


HE movement in America in 
pe. respects has striking par- 
allels with the earlier development in 
Great Britain, chief of these heing 
the fact that both systems were 
originally the same. The thirteen 
Colonies left the mother country 
when the English legal system was 
at its worst. England was experienc- 
ing a chronic “crime wave,” courts 
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and enforcement officers were in- 
adequate, and the customary des- 
perate expedient had been taken of 
making up in severity what the law 
lacked in effectiveness. At the time 
of the Declaration of Independence 
there were 164 capital felonies pro- 
vided by law. Henry Fielding told of 
cartloads of condemned carried to 
slaughter at the end of every six 
weeks’ court term: 

They go in batches of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty; laughing boys, women, with children 
at their breasts, highwaymen decked out in 
gay clothes for this last scene of glory, men 


and women drunk, cursing, or praying. 


All make a halt at the hospital of St. Giles 
in the fields, where they are presented with a 
great bowl of ale to drink at their pleasure 
as to be their last refreshment in this life. 

In 1833, according to Lord Bowen, 
a “poor little boy z nine who pushed 
a stick through a broken window, 
and pulled some painter’s colors 
worth two-pence. . . was sentenced 
to death for burglary.” 


HE result of these severities 

was “a conspiracy of mercy.” 
Juries refused to convict. Every 
legal quibble was winked at by court 
or counsel to avoid the bloodthirsti- 
ness of the laws. It was the era of 
technicalities. The thirteen Colonies 
revolted, took the technicality with 
them, took the amazingly compli- 
cated system of courts and over- 
lapping jurisdictions, and then for 


the next half century proceeded to_ 


make them worse. And oddly enough, 
because America was a rural nation 
up until recent years, the courts 
managed to get on moderately well! 

Not so in England. Back at about 
the time of the American civil war 
there started a movement against 
the insufferable delays and red tape 


justice, too 
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and complexities of English justice. 
The movement was expressed in 
popular resentment led on by the 
great novelists of the period, ay 
probably it was fundamentally the 
expression of an economic develop- 
ment, as the growing industrialism 
of the compact nation broke the 
shackles of an obsolete legal system. 
Many of us recall the diatribes of 
Charles Dickens in Bleak House 
against the “Circumlocution Office” 
and court delays. As early as 1851 a 
commission under Lord Denman be- 
gan the revision of English codes of 
procedure; by 1873 the great Judica- 
ture Act had passed, and shortly 
thereafter England emerged with a 
modernized court system that has 
been followed, down to the present, 
by a declining crime rate that is at 
once the envy of Americans and the 
pride of Britain. 


nN A word, the tendencies seen in 
America today are similar to 
those which forced legal reform in 
England. The movement comes fifty 
ears later, but to a large extent that 
is attributable to the slower urbaniz- 
ation of America, which, combined 
with the country’s size and its forty- 
eight separate State jurisdictions has 
continued a situation that only re- 
cently has been recognized as well- 
nigh intolerable to the social and 
economic life of the country. News- 
apers and popular periodicals have 
in recent years to storm over 

court delays, ineffectual police, tardy 
frequent jury trial, and 
the like. This is the preliminary to a 
movement for reform. What has not 
been clearly recognized is the extent 
to which practical and far-reaching 
improvements have already been 


q 
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effected, or are now being put quietly 
under way. 

Let us take the matter of the so- 
called Judicial Council as the first 
illustration of what is going on in the 
way of reform. The general public is 
even yet hardly aware of the mean- 
ing of this phrase. It is an adapta- 
tion to American conditions of the 
English principle of organized ad- 
ministrative power and responsibil- 
ity. In most American States there 
has been, until recently, no single, 
central authority exercising a con- 
tinued expert scrutiny over court 
conditions, ready to make recom- 
mendations to bring them quickly 
into harmony with the changing 
times. Individual courts, instead of 
this, have been pretty much laws to 
themselves. 


HE beginning of this movement 

was the creation of the Confer- 
ence of Senior Court Judges, gener- 
ally known as the Federal Judicial 
Conference. As its name indicates, it 
began in the Federal courts. Back in 
1921, when the bill —— the 
conference was pending in Con 
William Howard Taft explained the 
system as follows: 

It is the introduction into our judicial 
system of an executive principle to secure 
effective team-work. Heretofore each j 
has paddled his own canoe and has done 
best he could with his district. He has been 
subject to little supervision if any. Judges 
are men and not so keenly charged with the 
duty of constant labor that the stimulus of 
an annual inquiry into what they are doing 
may not be helpful. With such mild visitation 
he is likely to co-operate much more readily 
in an organized effort to get rid of business 
and do justice than under the go-as-you- 
please system of our present federal judges, 
which has left unemployed in easy districts 
a good deal of the judicial energy that may 
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now be usefully applied elsewhere. . . 
This executive principle of using all the judi- 
cial force economically and at the points 
where most needed should be adopted in 
every State, and when adopted will offer a 
remedy to a great deal of the injustice by 
delay that now exists. State judges, as well 
as federal judges, should be interested in 
the adoption of this federal measure as a 
model for the States. 


ee plan instituted in the Federal 
courts has spread into the States, 
as Mr. Taft forecast; meanwhile its 
usefulness in the Federal system has 
increased. Last September, Charles 
Evans Hughes, in behalf of the Fed- 
eral Council, asked Congress to give 
the body increased power so that it 
might recommend from 
time to time relating to court mat- 
ters. He announced likewise that two 
of the Federal Circuit Courts are 
holding their own annual confer- 
ences, with other similar organi 
tions ted. The judicial council 
over which Mr. Hughes himself 
presides meets once a year and its 
members are the individual senior 
judges of the ten Federal Circuit 
Courts 


Twenty States, all told, now have 
some form of Judicial Council, New 
Jersey being the latest recruit. They 
have all come into being within 
the past seven years. Partie, 
strong movements are now under 
way in thirteen other States to 
start Councils, with the prospect 
that half the States of the nation will 
have them by the end of 1931. They 
are izing the entire court 
system of some States; centralizing 
authority, instituting modern prac- 
tices, cutting out red tape. The 
New York World, before it died, ran 
a series of articles describing the 
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work of the Massachusetts’ six-year 
old Council, and the writer decided 
that such an instrument in New York 
would have forestalled the morass of 
inefficiency in the lower courts, 
which resulted in the present magis- 
trates’ scandal. 

The first report of the New Jersey 
Council illustrates what these bodies 
can do. It was made to the Governor 
last December, and included statis- 
tics on litigation within the State 
since 1920, a similar study of court 
congestion, and set forth a re-state- 
ment of the Fundamental Rights of 
Litigants, pointing out the direction 
in which litigants are now being 
deprived of such rights by present 
court delays and inefficiencies. It is 
significant that the “fundamental 
right” given first place is the right of 
speedy trial. 


gas in importance only to the 
Judicial Council movement in 
the process of modernizing and sim- 
plifying America’s legal system, is 
the newly completed model Code of 
Criminal Procedure prepared by the 
American Law Institute, backed by 
such jurists as Charles Evans Hughes, 
Elihu Root, John W. Davis, George 
W. Wickersham and the like. The 
Code took five years to prepare, 
runs over six hundred pages and 
its completion entailed multiple re- 
visions by a brilliant voluntary 
group whose were met by 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial. The Code covers the —— 
dure of every step in a criminal trial, 
eliminating red tape, modernizing 
archaic methods, and cutting corners 
to simpler tices. A number of 
States have already adopted sec- 
tions of the Code to replace outworn 


procedure held over from Colonial 
times. 

— instance of the changes 
to be effected by this Code probably 
tells more than of generalities. 
Suppose a Chicago gangster, for 
example, kills a man and is arrested 
— he comes straightway into one of 
the most archaic legal systems that 
there is on the face of the earth. With 


a clever lawyer he may very well 
find some gap in the net of the law. 
Let us center attention on the single 
matter of the indictment — this ex- 
traordinary document, as still used 
in Chicago, is an instrument of many 
typewritten pages. A slip in any of 
the antique expressions may mean a 
mistrial — possibly escape for the 
murderer. Here is a fragment of the 
ancient verbiage, in which the Grand 
Jurors charge, 

. . » That one James Murphy late of the 
County of Cook, on the twelfth day of July 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand, nine 
hundred and twenty-three, in said County 
of Cook, in the State of Illinois aforesaid, in 
and upon the body of one Joseph White in 
the peace of the people of the said State of 
Illinois then and there being, unlawfully, 
feloniously, wilfully, and of his malice afore- 
thought, did make an assault, and that the 
said James Murphy a certain pistol, com- 
monly called revolver, then and there charged 
with gunpowder and divers leaden bullets, 
which said pistol he the said James Murphy 
in his hand then and there had and held then 
and there unlawfully, feloniously, wilfully 
and of his malice aforethought, did dis- 
charge and shoot off, to, against, towards 
and upon the said Joseph White . . . 


AT ancient nonsense! Out up- 
W on such phrases as “charged 
with gunpowder and divers leaden 


bullets!” They date back straight to 
Tudor times, and have no more 


place than matchlocks and wooden 
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sailing ships in an airplane era! Yet 
the murder indictment goes on in 
that strain at length, and any failure 
to cross a “t” or to dot an “i” would 
bring serious The 
courts are d in their determina- 
tion to uphold the ritual, and State 
laws have welded them to the system 
so that they could not bend from 
their rigidity, in many cases, if they 
would. 


aT has this to do with the 
W new model Code of Criminal 
Procedure? Simply that the latter 
proposes a substitute form, already 
in use in some jurisdictions, that 
turns all the foregoing rigmarole 
into the following, simple, single 
sentence: 

“The grand jurors of the County 
of Cook accuse James Murphy of 
murder, and charge that on July 12, 
1929 he shot Joseph White.” And 

at is the new indictment! 

England has used such an indict- 
ment for years. The simple form is 
successfully used in certain Ameri- 
can jurisdictions, some of which have 
abolished the cumbersome machin- 
ery of Grand Jury indictment alto- 
— and employed an alternative 
orm, also recommended by the model 
Code, of a direct “Information.” 

To the above simplified instrument 
of indictment, may be appended a 
brief statement of facts, ledadien 
time, places and names, if necessary. 
Supplemental to this, the court may 
require a bill of particulars, that can 
be filed and amended as the hearing 
proceeds. Nothing could be simpler. 

This is an example of the kind of 
transformation which the new Code 
can work and already is working. 


Though it was finished only within 
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the year, it has already been held 
as a yardstick against Codes 
of five States which have adopted 
sections from it, while in eight or 
nine other States committees are at 
work on proposals for change which 
would adopt certain simplified ex- 
pedients from the new Code. All 
this, it must be emphasized, has come 
within a year, with indications that 
the effect of the model Code will 
eventually be nation-wide. Probably 
no State will adopt the full Code, but 
as time goes on, as legislatures become 
aware of existing inadequacies in 
their system of criminal trial, they 
will have some alternative to turn to 
which has been compiled and backed 
by the best legal talent in the nation. 


ESIDES the Judicial Council and 
B the model Code, there is now 
under way the first official survey 
ever undertaken of the whole ma- 
chinery of American justice. This 
survey is being made by the Wicker- 
sham Commission. Ten far-reaching 
and correlated studies are going 
forward which, it must be empha- 
sized, have nothing to do with the 
study of the dry law. It is the first 
stock-taking of the process of Ameri- 
can justice, approached from the na- 
tional standpoint, and although it is 
yet too early to say definitely what 
its ultimate effect will be, there is 
reason to believe that it will be of 
greatest importance. The general 
public has bracketed the Commis- 
sion with the single subject of Prohi- 
bition, and has paid very little atten- 
tion to this other side of its work. 

These studies range all the way 
from an estimate of what crime costs 
the nation in dollars and cents, in a 


study being made under the direc- 
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tion of Judge Paul J. McCormick 
called “Cost of Crime”, to the 
matter of “third degree” methods 
by the police, and also of court effi- 
ciency, in which latter study the Yale 
Law School is actively codperating. 
In the final analysis it may be that 
the work of the National Commis- 
sion on Law Observance and En- 
forcement will be more important 
than the other two movements for 
reform previously discussed, for it is 
laid on a broader basis, and is sup- 
lying a foundation on which all 
Sons work must be built. America, 
for example, is the only great nation 
today without an adequate system 
of criminal statistics. This lack will 
probably be filled by proposals from 
the National Comsluiin Its studies 
of courts, penal institutions, trial 

rocesses, police and the like will be 

asic, and will open new avenues of 
approach to the whole crime problem. 


HIs, then, is a general picture 

of three broad movements si- 
multaneously under way for the 
improvement of American legal proc- 
esses. They are backed by compe- 
tent authorities and in themselves 
offer great hope for the moderniza- 
tion of the machinery of justice. 
But these developments do not tell 
the whole story. Here and there over 
the country, newspapers and maga- 
zines are sending up a steady chorus 
of complaint over the delays and 
inadequacies of criminal justice. It 
is the expression of the popular re- 
sentment which is pushing the whole 
reform movement along. In many 
individual States independent stud- 
ies are being made. The newly cre- 
ated Johns H Hopkins Law Institute is 
making surveys in Maryland and 
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Ohio. In New York a bill sponsored 
by Governor Roosevelt has been 
pending for two years for a com- 
mission to undertake a State-wide 
survey; ‘and the scandal in connec- 
tion with the magistrates’ courts is 
likely to bring action on the measure 
shortly. Other States have under- 
taken, or propose, similar action. 


A” finally there is the economic 
pressure for reform which comes 
from the most effective force in the 
nation today, business. It was the 
business and industrial element of 
England which forced through the 
modernization of court processes 
there. American business is forcing 
— improvement in legal proc- 

ere, not on humanitarian or 
social grounds, but purely on the 
selfish, dollar-and-cents ground that 
it must free itself from the wasteful 
delays of an outworn and ridiculous 
system. One of the ways it is going 
about this reform is the simple and 
direct method of establishing an al- . 
ternative to the court, and a substi- 
tute for the lawyer. The process has 
already brought wails from the legal 
fraternity, and more real interest in 
the abolition of ancient abuses from 
that professional p than have 
been manifested for many years. 
Work previously done by lawyers, 
including everything from drawing 
a will, collecting bad debts, trans- 
ferring realty, down to organizing 
corporations, is now being per- 
formed by trust companies, banking 
corporations, title companies, ad- 
justers, collection agencies, notaries, 
realtors and corporation organizers, 
who have shorn the licensed attor- 
ney, it is declared, “of most of his 
protected privileges with the possible 
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exception of that of appearing before 
the courts.” Leaders of the bar are 
warning that this is vg the be- 
ginning, and that if the law is not 
modernized and simplified, the proc- 
ess may go further. Alarmed, in 
some States, lawyers have appealed 
to legislatures to restrict law prac- 
tice to lawyers, and the Supreme 
Court of Idaho has actually held 
that the drawing of wills and trust 
agreements by corporations is in 
contempt of court. 

Meanwhile, men like Charles A. 
Beardsley, president of the State Bar 
of California, warn fellow lawyers 
that “the public that gave us the 
exclusive right to practice law can 
take it away or modify it at any 
time; and, in the long run, we-are 
going to retain that exclusive right 
only so long as we can serve the 
public better than anyone else.” 
And a writer in the American Bar 
Association Journal points out that 
it was an aroused public which 
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forced a conservative bar and Parlia- 
ment to pass the English reform acts 
of 1873 and 1875. 

“The Bar should take the lead 
and not be driven,” says this writer, 
Professor Henry A. Shinn, of Mercer 
University Law School, speaking of 
legal reform. “It should assume the 
duty of making the machinery of 
justice function under the increasing 
activity of modern society. It should 
expense and delay. It should o 
the ‘unlawful practice of che lew’ 
under a banner of reform, rather than 
under a program of prohibitive legis- 
lation, founded upon ultra-conserva- 
tism.” 

Wise words, whether the legal 
fraternity follows them or not. In 
any case, the experience of England 
in el circumstances shows that 
an indignant public can force through 
reforms even against the will of an 
obtuse Parliament and a reactionary 
bench and bar. 


Senator Reed 


By C. Murpuy, JR. 


Pennsylvania’s Gift to the Nation 


or those who ee the ap- 
arently incurable — 
States Senate offers one shining 
consolation in the person of David 
Aiken Reed of Pennsylvania. That 
such a man should have reached the 
Senate at all, is cause for amazed 
rejoicing. But that he should have 
been reélected in his most recent 
appeal to his constituents by the 
largest majority ever turned in for a 
Pennsylvania Senator, offers hope 

that the rule of a capable governi 
caste may be in the making after all 
Aristocracies are creatures of slow 
growth, but all societies produce them 
eventually. In the early days of the 
United States, power was concen- 
trated in the landed proprietors. 
Their reign was cut short by the 
industrial revolution, which raised 
up the barons of steel, the dukes of 
oil, the princes of copper and alu- 
minum, the railroad kings, and the 
other ry and ready rulers of the 
turn of the century. The new aris- 
tocracy, like the older ones in their 
inni was an uncouth thing. 
Its mem carried too many re- 
minders of their natal log cabins, 
too many gold toothpicks; they con- 
an ornate brass spittoon in 


the parlor far more essential than 
aba m. But the industrial ruling 
class has now had time to acquire 
lish, and the present senior Senator 
m Pennsylvania is the living 
embodiment of that progress. 


|. pour he is the product of this 
evolution Mr. Reed is at once 
one of the most admired and most 
disliked members of the Senate. To 
his colleagues he a 
perpetu e and irritant. How, 
they ask, can a Senator publicly 
characterize his constituents as a 
group of “dunderheads” and then 
returned by increased majorities? 
To some of the more gullible the 
answer is the power of money. But 
the Hon. Joe Grundy has at least 
as much money as Mr. Reed, and 
certainly spends it more freely for 
political purposes. Yet Mr. Reed 
is reélected to the Senate while Mr. 
Grundy in the same State goes down 
ignominiously before the Ki 
of the Loyal Order of Moose. The 
real answer must be, that the voters 
of Pennsylvania have decided that 
traditional democracy is buncombe; 
they recognize in Mr. Reed one born 
to rule and they want to keep him 
in the Senate. 
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Perhaps they choose wisely, for 
Mr. Reed is one of the most con- 
scientious of lawmakers. When he 
becomes interested in a subject — 
and he is interested in many — he 
sets about learning all that can be 
known about it. That is why very 
few men in the Senate like to tangle 
with him in debate. When his cousin, 
James A. Reed, late a Senator from 
Missouri, was in the Senate, he never 
hesitated to take Cousin David on 
for a few rounds. Cousin Jim usually 
won the votes, but Cousin Dave 
was usually right and he was always 
better informed on details of legisla- 
tion. Cousin Jim is gone from the 
Senate now. 

The environment in which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania was born 
destined him to move forever in a 
rarefied atmosphere. Through the 
of Pennsylvania politics 

e travels in a personal aura, entirely 
unaware of the surrounding stench. 
To understand this ability one must 
know something of his personal and 


family background. 


‘ory A. REED ap on earth 
in Pittsburgh fifty years ago; 
December 21, 1880, to be exact. 

His father, James A. Reed, gen- 
erally known as Judge Reed in 
Pittsburgh, was a law partner of 
Philander C. Knox, afterwards Sena- 
tor, Secretary of State, and one of 
the ablest corporation lawyers in 
America. 

Knox, the elder Reed, and An- 
drew W. Mellon were intimates in 
their youth, and they maintained 
that happy relationship until death 
broke up the triumvirate. So young 
David grew up in surroundings where 


Property was God, Mellon was His 


Prophet, and Judge Reed and Knox 
were His Apologists. It is as natural 
for David to think of Mellon as 
“Uncle Andy” as it is for Mr. Hoover 
to appoint commissions. 


HE Reeds have been sturdy ad- 
vocates of the sanctity of Pro- 
perty since pre-Revolutionary days. 
A family tradition tells of a certain 
Squire Reed, who was the head man 
in a squatter community in Penn- 
sylvania, located on land that had 
been allotted to George Washington 
as a result of some of the latter’s 
earlier real estate operations. George, 
it seems, went to Pennsylvania to 
assert title. He was greeted by Squire 
Reed, who entertained the future 
First President, and then a jury of 
squatters in a court presided over by 
the Squire decided that Washington’s 
titles were no good. The ability to 
deal courteously with an opponent 
while kicking him in the pants is, 
apparently, a characteristic that 
can be inherited. Mr. Reed is al- 
ways meticulously observant of the 
conventional amenities when dealing 
with boi polloi in the Senate. 
Naturally, young David did not 
attend the public schools, but was 
educated privately until he was old 
enough to enter Shadyside Academy, 


an institution for the nurturing of 


millionaires’ sons. He was graduated 
at fifteen and entered Princeton. 

It was during the Shadyside epoch 
that young Reed — he was twelve 
at the time— made an excursion 
into journalism, the publication of a 
neighborhood n per. Just what 
general success he had in this ven- 
ture does not seem to have been 
recorded by the historians, but he 
got out one issue that made him 
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famous. During the Homestead 
Strike, when the late H. C. Frick 
was battling with the laborers in 
his mills after the traditional manner 
of Pennsylvania philanthropists, 
Judge Reed and Knox were Frick’s 
attorneys. But David, still very 
young, took the side of the strikers. 
One sooty day the élite of Pittsburgh 
were startled by a flaring headline 
across their neighborhood paper, 
reading “Frick a Murderer.” From 
a circulation standpoint this edition 
was a record breaker. Every copy 
oung David could run off on a 
Lond press was sold. Those which 
had not been purchased by scan- 
dalized neighbors before Judge Reed 
heard the news were bought up 
quickly thereafter. But, strangely 
enough, this startling success in 
aa ation-getting did not insure the 
paper’s stability. 


AN PRINCETON, according to his 
contemporaries, young Reed de- 
voted more time to tennis and the 
Glee Club than to his studies, but 
he sailed through with flying scho- 
lastic colors. It was at Princeton 
that he formed an acquaintanceship 
with one of the online a Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, who later became 
himself. In fact, Dr. 

ilson was attorney for the defense 
when David got into difficulties by 
throwing an orange which crashed 
through a neighbor’s window and 
hit a lady who may be known here 
as Mary Smith. Mary had David 
arrested and Dr. Wilson, with grave 
good humor, called upon the irate 
lady and arranged to have the 
charges withdrawn on payment of 
damages. Then the future President 
escorted the future Senator to a 


Justice of the Peace, David having 
so far recovered his equanimity by 
that time that he pocketed the war- 
rant for his arrest while Dr. Wilson 
and the J. P. were unwinding red 
tape. This playfulness had an em- 
barrassing aftermath, for when David 
returned to Pittsburgh on vacation 
the warrant fell into the hands of 
his mother, who read with horror 
that her son had been arrested and 
charged with “assault upon the body 
of Mary Smith.” All the resources 
of the embryo Senator’s fine legal 
mind were called into play before 
that was straightened out. 


Rr the gay days at Princeton 
to the World War was a-period of 
crystallization. Leaving playthings 
behind him, young Reed entered 
the University of Pittsburgh, where 
“Uncle Andy” trains his future 
advocates. By this time David was 
old enough to appreciate the re- 
sponsibilities of his station. He got 
down to work and led his class in 
Law School throughout the entire 
course. It is characteristic that he 
omits any reference to this pre- 
eminence in his Senatorial auto- 
biography, where the practice of 
his colleagues makes modesty a 
rarity. Probably he sees his record 
as nothing more than should be ex- 
pected. 
Entering his father’s law firm, 
he moved rapidly. At thirty-five he 
was “of counsel” for the United 
States Steel Corporation, when an 
impious Federal Government sought 
the dissolution of that sanctified in- 
stitution. Young Reed’s name on the 
brief may have been intended as 
nothing more than a generous gesture 
on the part of his father and others, 
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but before the case was over he had 
made a name for himself. The 
Supreme Court manifested a most 
disconcerting curiosity as to techni- 
cal processes in the manufacture of 
s and, as it turned out, David 
was the only attorney for the cor- 
poration who could give enlighten- 
ment. The Government lost the case. 


NE phase of this period stands 
O out like Bishop Cannon pontifi- 
cating at High Mass. From 1912 
to 1915, Reed was Chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Industrial Acci- 
dents Commission, and he soon be- 
came convinced that there should be 
an industrial compensation law. So 
ardently did he champion it that the 
law was enacted, despite howls of 
anguish from Mr. Grundy and other 
humanitarians of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association. This 
was Reed’s only public officeholding 
prior to his translation to the Senate. 

The Senator likes to hark back 
to the Pennsylvania compensation 
law today, when he is sometimes 
up asa ights Senator. 

e can’t understand why organized 
labor should be against him. As a 
matter of fact, the union leaders 
have difficulty explaining it them- 
selves, since their card index system 
shows that his voting record is two- 
thirds favorable to the measures they 
have oted. But he is a protégé 
of “Uncle Andy,” and the agents of 
the sons of toil feel a bit uncom- 
fortable in his company. 

The Reed war record is another 
strategically placed burr for his 
envious colleagues. When the latter 
howl about the rich making wars 


for the poor to fight, they do not 
embarrass the Senator from Penn- 


sylvania. The Steel Corporation, 
his erstwhile client, may have made 
money out of the war, but Reed 
helped fight it. He does not parade 
his war service; in fact his references 
to it are far less numerous than those 
of that eminent pacifist, Smith 
Wildman Brookhart, who likes to 
tell how he served as a rifle instructor. 

Dodging a bomb-proof job in 
Washington for which he was slated 
by the guardian genii of Pittsburgh, 
Reed went abroad as an officer of 
the 311th Field Artillery. He got 
close enough to hear the guns, and 
one story — which he does not tell 
himself — has it that he acquired a 
touch of gas. He was an Artillery 
representative at the Versailles Con- 
ference, and then came home to 
practice law in Pittsburgh. Up to 
this time he had manifested no 
political ambitions, but the smoky 
gods who watch over Pennsylvania 
were brewing a s mixture of 
events in which he was to playa 


leading réle. 


~~ sainted Philander C. Knox 
died in October, 1921, worn out 
with the League of Nations fight 
and the exertions incident to electing 
Warren Gamaliel Harding to the 
Presidency. William E. Crow was 
appointed to fill out Knox’s un- 
expired term until the general elec- 
tion of 1922. But Crow also died in 
August, 1922. In the meantime, 
David, fresh from the wars, had 
been rewarded by “Uncle Andy” 
with the Republican Senatorial nom- 
ination, the equivalent of an ap- 

intment in Pennsylvania. When 

row died, David was the logical 
appointee to complete the filing 
out process. 
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Then there occurred something 
that could not have happened out- 
side the domain of the Mellons and 
Vare. Young Reed knew that his 
father had nursed an ambition to 
sit in the Senate. First, the elder 
Reed had been barred because of 
his partnership with Knox and the 
tradition that gives one Senatorship 
to the Mellons and one to Vare; 
now he was being blocked by his 
own son. So David went to the Gov- 
ernor and asked that the Judge be 
appointed to the Senate. The Judge 
got wind of this, and he went to the 
Governor to insist that the appoint- 
ment go to David. For a week this 
family Alphonse and Gaston per- 
formance went on, until finally 
“Old Joe” Grundy decided it had 
lasted long enough. There was a 
tariff bill in the making in 1922, 
and Joe wanted Pennsylvania to 
have -— in the trough at Wash- 
ington. ndy took the position 
Pennsylvania 
be caught young, so that they could 
grow old in seniority and attain 
important committee chairmanships. 
David was appointed. 


NE of the young Senator’s first 
O assignments in Washington was 
to deliver the customary eulogies of 
Knox and also of the late Boies 
Penrose. On that occasion Reed 
struck the keynote of his Senatorial 
career. 

Penrose, the last of the really 
great bosses, was too much for Reed 
to stomach, and the dead czar of 
Pennsylvania was dismissed with the 
Reed had known him 
“very slightly.” What he knew of 
Knox — all laudatory — filled sev- 
eral pages of The Congressional 


Record and included the self-reveal- 
ing phrase that this elder statesman 
should be held in high esteem for his 
“utter absence of any effort to cater 
to the whim of the moment.” 


N THIS phrase there was a pro- 

phetic index to what might be 
termed the tragi-comedy of Reed 
in the Senate. A paradoxical product 
of the festering corruption that is 
Pennsylvania Republicanism, he is 
like a gaudy butterfly, half out of 
the cocoon and unable to go further 
— condemned forever to carry with 
him this homely reminder of his 
origin. It is a situation that irks his 
soul and leads to outbursts of irrita- 
tion that would imperil the political 
future of anyone elected where the 
franchise is taken seriously. 

There was the occasion just after 
the 1926 primaries, when Reed in 
the open Senate said the voters of 
Pennsylvania were “dunderheads” 
because Boss Vare had received the 
Republican Senatorial nomination 
over Senator George Wharton Pep- 
oi Vare was ultimately excluded 

y a self-righteous Senate because 
— $700,000 had been spent in 

rimary campaign, while more 
ee twice that amount had been 
expended for the Pepper ticket yet 
Pepper sat in the Senate nearly a 
year after this was known. Vare 
was a low-brow boss from Phila- 
delphia, while Pepper was a polished 
High Church 

ing most of his career in 
Washington, Reed has been in bad 
odor with the newspaper men who 
cover the Senate. The ie for this 

bly, although it had its origi 
Senator’s apparent inabili 
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to realize that news may be some- 
thing more than he may like to see 
published. 


N ONE notable occasion when the 
Senate had been locked in se- 
cret session, wrangling over a for- 
gotten nomination, the afternoon 
papers published a running story 
of what happened behind the guarded 
rtals. The next day Reed called 
or another closed session and read 
a few riot acts to the Senate. He 
threatened expulsion for any Sena- 
tor who might reveal secret business, 
and exclusion from the press gallery 
of any newspaper or press associa- 
tion which published such news. He 
em from this secret session to 
find that the papers had an account 
of his harangues and threats — and 
nothing happened. 

Another time he threatened dire 
punishment for one of large 
newsgatherin cies if its 
resentative not reveal 
source from which he had obtained 
a confidential committee report deal- 
ing with an investigation of the 
Veterans’ Bureau — and again noth- 
ing happened. The climax of his 
difficulties with the press came after 
Paul Mallon, of the United Press, 
obtained and published the secret 
roll call by which former Senator 
Lenroot was confirmed as a member 
of the Court of Customs and Patents 
Appeals. Spurred on by the ire of a 
few Senators who had been shown 
up as voting in secret as they would 
not have voted in public, the Rules 
Committee held a farcical auto-da-fé 


for the purpose of trying to force 


Mallon to tell where he got the roll 
call. Mr. Mallon merrily thumbed 
his nose at the committee, and again 
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nothing happened. Everyone was 

satisfied, apparently, except Mr. 

Reed, who got up in the Senate and 

ascribed Mallon’s refusal to the work- 

ings of “the so-called ethics of a so- 
ed profession.” 

The reaction to this was such that 
on the following day a notice was 
posted in the Press Gallery asking 
the correspondents to assemble in 
Reed’s office for a discussion of 
“journalistic ethics.” Mr. Reed was 
honestly trying to find out what all 
the fuss was about, but the implica- 
tions behind the invitation only 
made matters worse, and the pro- 
symposium was boycotted 
y the correspondents. 


$ THE result of such incidents, 
Reed has received less than fair 
treatment from a large part of the 
press. There is a widespread inclina- 
tion to classify him as one who 
merely carries out the orders of 
“Uncle Andy” Mellon. It may be 
true that Mellon put Reed in the 
Senate, and it is a very exceptional 
case when the two do not see eye to 
e on controversial issues, but for 
al that, Reed is no messenger boy 
for the Secretary of the Treasury. 
They are products of the same 
school and see through the same kind 
of spectacles, generally ing. 
One notable exception was the occa- 
when Mr. vetoed a 
bi tin ay increases. 
Postal have votes and 
the situation was close in the Senate. 
Mr. Coolidge enlisted the aid of 
Uncle Andy in an effort to make 
Reed vote to sustain the veto. But 
Reed saw things differently; he voted 
to override the veto; the President 
was defeated by a narrow margin. 
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The Senator from Pennsylvania 
comes near to embracing the whole 
field of political science. He is a 
specialist in such widely diversified 
fields as foreign relations, immigra- 
tion, governmental finance, and mili- 
tary affairs. 


s latest interest, in foreign 

affairs, probably dates from his 
selection as one of the delegates 
to Mr. Hoover’s London Naval 
Conference. Reed came back from 
London with a thorough knowledge 
of the issues involved. He showed 
that by discomfiting several of the 
old-school Admirals who sought to 
convince the Senate committee that 
the treaty was all wrong on the 
proposed reduction of eight-inch 
gun cruisers. Whether the treaty 
was wrong or not, Reed made the 
Admirals look silly — because they 
made the mistake of trying to talk 
technically over the heads of the 
committee, only to find that he 
understood their technical language 
and could shoot their arguments 

half-hour explaini 

the London treaty was by far the 
best bit of pro-treaty oratory during 
the entire debate, but he capped it 
with a bit of tactlessness by offering 
to show other Senators “in con- 
fidence” the secret correspondence 
having to do with the negotiations. 
Johnson and other — Sena- 
tors seized upon this opportunity 
to orate at ce length ae the 
rights of the Senate, and the Senate 
remained sweltering in Washington 
for several days longer than neces- 
sary. To Reed, however, there was no 
incongruity in the fact that he had 
access to treaty documents denied 
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to other Senators. He was honestly 
puzzled by Johnson’s outburst. 

As Chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee and a World 
War veteran himself, Reed speaks 
with authority on the national de- 
fense, albeit he frequently runs 
counter to the American Legion on 
such subjects as the bonus and com- 
pensation for injured veterans. 

His insistence upon retention of 
the National Origins basis for com- 
puting immigration quotas — a pro- 
vision of which he was the author — 
brought him into head-on collision 
with President Hoover soon after 
the latter’s inauguration. The Presi- 
dent wanted this law repealed or 
its operation deferred, but Reed 
said no and the Senate sustained 
Reed. That he won this fight with 
the assistance of the Ku Klux Klan 
and other self-anointed savers of the 
Republic, may have caused him to 
hold his nose, but it did not prevent 
him from accepting their help. 


S FOR untangling the intention- 
ally mystifying verbiage of a 
tariff or tax bill, Reed has no peer 
in the Senate. During the last tariff 
fight he was the only Republican 
who could give clear and concise 
answers to impertinent Democratic 
questions. When Reed went off to 
London in the middle of the battle, 
Chairman Smoot of the Finance 
Committee was left floundering with 
a batch of memoranda prepared by 
committee experts. Every time a 
question was asked, Smoot read a 
memorandum in a whisper. 

But that same tariff fight showed 
up a flaw in Reed’s political temper- 
ament; namely, a disposition to 
pick up his marbles when the game 
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is going against him. Nearly eight 
before the tariff 
enacted, he was proclaiming loudly 
that the measure was dead and that 
it was useless to go on with the battle. 
All that had happened was that the 
Insurgent-Democratic coalition had 
won a few preliminary skirmishes 
and had taken a few raps at some of 
the sacred cows of Pennsylvania, 

ig iron, manganese and the like. 

im Watson, Smoot and the other 
elders, wise in the ways of tariff- 
making, sat back and waited for the 
coalition to shoot its bolt, which it 
did as soon as the coalitionists began 
squabbling over a division of the 
spoils. Then the Old Guard came 
back and wrote such a bill that even 
Mr. Hoover apologized for it when 
he signed it. Furthermore, Reed 
voted for it—after a three-days 
public wrestling match with his 
conscience during which the gullible 
were led to believe that he was in 
serious doubt as to how he would vote. 


HE Vare case was unmixed gall 

to Reed. Having denounced his 
own constituents as “dunderheads” 
for nominating the Philadelphia czar, 
it then became Reed’s duty to lead 
the fight for the seating of the dun- 
derheads’ choice. He did a nimble 
and conscientious job of it, but his 
heart was not in his work. Not that 
he did not believe Vare was entitled 
to be seated, but Boss Bill was simply 
not the kind of nm one wants 


in one’s club. And now Reed has 
“ Puddler Jim” Davis for a colleague. 

Reed felt the same way about 
Vare that he did about Penrose when 
he told the Senate that he had known 
ightly” and let 

oration. But, 


the latter “very 
that go as a 
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strangely enough, Reed and Penrose 
were in h accord as to objectives; 


they differed only in methods. There 
never was a more enthusiastic chaser 
of patronage for Pennsylvania — as 
to the worth-while jobs — nor was 
there ever a Senator from that State 
who sought and obtained higher 
protective tariffs on its products 
than Reed. But Penrose used the 
family entrance approach; he wad- 
dled to the White House and re- 
counted Pennsylvania’s gifts of votes 
and money to elect Republican 
Presidents, and then remarked, how 
about that vacancy on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? Usu- 
ally Penrose got what he wanted, 
including enough Democratic votes 
to put fis measures through when 
he needed them. Perhaps Reed does 
not get quite as much, but neither 
does anyone else nowadays. 


EED operates differently. When 
R he thought Pennsylvania should 
have a member on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, he an- 
nounced publicly that he would op- 

any more nominations for that 
body until he got what he wanted. 
Then, when he got it, he recom- 
mended a man so closely allied with 
Pennsylvania industrial interests 
that the Senate roared and the nomi- 
nation had to be withdrawn. 

Incidentally, for all this bother 
about a Commissionership, Reed 
doesn’t think very much of the Com- 
mission itself. 

“If I were a dictator,” he is 
recorded as saying, probably wist- 
fully, “I would abolish the Federal 
Trade Commission this morning, 
the Shipping Board tonight, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion tomorrow. Fussy government 
meddling in other men’s business 
has brought us to the plain inevi- 
table conclusion that it is time for 
this country to get back to that 
self-reliant freedom which 
Anglo-Saxons have always suc- 
ceeded.” 

On the question of Mr. Hoover’s 
noble experiment, Reed thinks it is 
what Al Smith would call boloney, 
but he votes for enforcement meas- 
ures just the same. He even voted 
for the famous Jones “five and ten” 
law, but with mental and oral reser- 
vations that constitute a masterpiece 
of casuistry. As an offering on the 
altar of public service, Reed no 
longer serves liquors in his home, but 
he has never descended to any chest- 
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thumping proclamations of personal 
aridity. 

It is only occasionally that he 
resorts to clowning, but he can do it 
well when he tries. When the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution 
held an annual outlet for misplaced 
energies in Washington, Reed was 
an honored — Here is the first 
paragraph of his speech, as distrib- 
uted with the imprimatur of the 
Daughters: 

“‘Madame President-General, My 
Friends: I can’t tell you what a pleas- 
ure it is to be able to come to speak 
to Americans (applause) — to Ameri- 
cans without hyphens (applause) — 
who know just one loyalty and are 
constant in that; and I am glad that 
my own initials are ‘D. A. R.’” 


Great Heat 


By Bernice Kenyon 


Off to the south I hear the great drums beating 
Continuously, their heavy strokes repeating 

My own hard pulses through the blazing day. 

On the flagged path, and on the brown burnt grass, 
Our pine trees print a thin and meagre shade. 

I wait in the drowsy house. I am afraid 

Of the bitter world and the even sky of brass. 


In time the drums will be silent, when the light 
Fades redly out across this sandy waste; 

Then in the breathless air, all vague and dim, 
But never dark — in the unreal white night 

I shall go down to the pool, and at its brim 
Drink the black water, silver to the taste. 


A Pre-Phonograph Record 


By ALBerT Payson TERHUNE 


When “ain't” was elegant, a 


MET her in 1893. She had been 

born in 1810. So at the beginning 

of our seven-year friendship she 
was eighty-three and I was about 
twenty. I called her “Aunt Louise.” 
It was a brevet title, as I was not so 
happy as to be her kinsman. 

e was of ancient New York 
lineage. President Monroe had been 
her cleric father’s friend and fre- 
quent guest. Aunt Louise herself 
had been educated far beyond the 
feminine standards of her day. She 
had even gone to school for a year 
in France where a relative of hers 
was United States Ambassador. 

A few months after her sixteenth 
birthday an attack of scarlet fever 
left her almost stone deaf. 

For the remaining seventy-four 
years of her life she could catch 
only the vague sense of what was 
bellowed into her old-fashioned ear- 
trumpet. Perforce, she held always 
to the diction and pronunciations 
which had been in vogue among well- 
bred Americans in the Nineteenth 
Century’s first quarter. 

Her lack of hearing prevented her 
from adjusting herself to any of the 
myriad gradual changes in 
which the following three-quarter 
century brought into being. She 


“tea was “tay ” 


talked as she had been taught to 
talk and as all highly educated folk 
of her pre-deaf days had talked. 
Thus, during seven years of my 
ung manhood I was privileged to 
feten at first hand to the conversa- 
tion of a cultured girl of 1826. It was 
rather more than a privilege. It was 
a revelation. It was as though a post- 
sophisticated youth of the year 1997 
A.D. should listen to a colloquial 
phonograph record made by a college 


girl of 1931. 


a queer feeling of disloy- 
alty, I used to jot down her 
phrases, spelling some of them pho- 
netically and writing their modern 
uivalents in brackets. I wish now 

I had done this more fully. 

Through her flow of sweetly prim 
conversation, words and forms of 
speech of glaring incongruity would 
crash forth as jarringly as the Venus 
music invades the Pilgrim’s Chorus. 
It gave me the sensation of watching 
a dog fight in church. 

For example: 

“’Tis a plaisure to see you, dear 
lad, on this inclement afternoon. 
Take yonder cozy cheer while I 
ring for a dish of tay. Why, if you 
ain’t shaven off your baird! You 
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look monstrous well-favored without 
it. I protest I abhor a baird. ’Tis 
weeks since you were here. I began 
to fear me you had desarted your 
ancient friend. But let that pass. I 
= obleeged to you for coming at 
Yes, it reads as though I were using 
a somewhat soggy imagination in 
coining that speech. But I am not 
coining it at all. It is a true trans- 
cription of her greeting, as I scrib- 
bled it in my notebook not an hour 
later. 
It reads also like a bad imitation 
of a paragraph from Fielding, marred 
by a smattering of backwoods dialect 
words and a splash of stage Irish. 
It was nothing of the kind. The 
was eminently correct, even 
egant — in 1826. Thus might Aunt 
Louise’s long-dead mother have wel- 
comed young James Monroe or 
another stocked and _tight-panta- 
looned New Year’s caller, when old 
New York was indeed Old New York. 


Spee we tear it to pieces, this 

ical greeting of my brevet 
aunt’s? Not its general trend, which 
can be verified from any Maria Edge- 
worth or Jane Austen page, but the 
jarring individual words that star 
and scar it. Plaisure and tay and 
obleege stand out most glaringly of 
all; except the natural use a ain't 
on those precise old lips. 

In my childhood there had still 
been a score of aged gentlefolk who 
said plaisure, as well as maisure and 
traisure. My mother had told me the 
pronunciations were deemed ultra- 
modern in her parents’ time. As to 
tay and obdleege, both words were 
taken directly from the French, a 
full century or more before Aunt 
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Louise was born; and had been in- 
corporated as solidly into correct 
English as have chauffeur and garage. 
For one instance of the former term: 


And thou, great Anna, whom three realms 


obey, 
Wilt sometimes counsel take — and some- 
times tea! 


opE was a stickler for exact 
Priyme. Never would he have com- 
mitted such an aural crime as that 
of mating a double e with an ay. No, 
he rhymed ¢ea and obey because in 
his era and long afterward tea did 
rhyme with odey. It was French and 
therefore polite. Moreover, it was 


_ easier to pronounce than most 


French words. 

As for obdleege, the Rev. James 
Naylor, arch ant and ardent 
champion of verbal preciseness, railed 
fiercely, at various times in the 
1840's, at the slovenly newfangled 
custom of pronouncing “the ex- 
cellent French word, ‘oblige’” as 
though it were English. My mother 
remembered the innovation and the 
hot disputes over it. 

Baird, for beard, was an — 
eenth Century Anglicism which a 
few oldsters of good breeding clung 
to in my early boyhood and which 
was common in my mother’s youth. 

Cheer was an accepted sounding 
for chair, both here and in England, 
in the first part of the Nineteenth 
Century. Witness the snarl of the 
choleric old nobleman in Trelawney 
of the Wells when he saw his actress 
daughter-in-law sitting on his draw- 
ing room floor: ; 

“What, have we no cheers?” 

Abraham Lincoln, to his death- 
day, called a chair a cheer; though 
by that time moderns had begun to 
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grin at the olden phrasing; even as 
they grinned at many another once- 
correct pronunciation of his. 

Then desarted: If you are at all 
familiar with Tom Moore’s verse 
you will recall that Moore had an 
unfailingly good ear for rhyme. Yet 
he wrote: 

I feel like one who treads alone some banquet 
hall deserted 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
and all but him departed. 


OORE would as soon have been 
guilty of a glaringly false 
rhyme in his poetry as of a glaringly 
false quantity. Never would he have 
rhymed deserted and departed had 
not the former word, in his day, been 
called, universally, desarted. Thack- 
eray makes one of his ancients — 
Major Pendennis, I think — use the 
same form of deserted. 

Sheridan’s comedies of manners 
reflected, mirrorlike, the speech of 
the best people of his age. Says 
the “fashionable husband,” Love- 
less, after his duel with Lord Fo 
ington: “I hope I hain’t killed ‘he 
fool!” 

The elegant Lydia Languish mur- 
murs: “I wonder I ain’t heard my 
aunt exclaim yet.” 

Hain’ts and ain’ts spatter Sheri- 
dan’s society dialogues, even as they 
spattered educated Eighteenth Cen- 
tury people’s conversation. 

Sheridan, along with many another 
writer of a few decades before and 
after him, uses in colloquial talk 
the term, you was for you were; 
another of Aunt Louise’s slipless 
of speech. 

n fine, the best and most up-to- 
date language and custom of today 
becomes the backwoods jargon and 
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boorishness of tomorrow. The cause 
is simple: 

John Adams, let us say, came back 
to Braintree from his British minis- 
try, primed with all the newest 
phrases and manners of King 
George’s court. Mehitabel Fauquier 
came home to Roanoke Corners 
after spending the winter of 1843-44 
in gay Richmond. Sophronisba Han- 
cock and her brother, Mather, re- 
turned to South Framingham, after 
soaking themselves for six blissfully 
improving months in the Boston 
atmosphere of 1871. 

All of them were primed with the 
newest metropolitan ways. Their 
rural neighbors stared and listened 
enviously; took copious mental notes, 
and set themselves to copy these 
latest-minute innovations. 

In turn they passed them on to 
their even more rustic acquaintances 
and to their servants, who continued 
the neighborhood broadcasting. 


o IT was that the good home- 
S stayers of Braintree, and thence 
country folk for miles around, learned 
thro John Adams or through 
Abigail, his wife, that folk of fashion 
no longer blew upon their tea or 
coffee to cool it. 

Instead (this I myself have read 
in an early Nineteenth Century 
American etiquette treatise that be- 
longed to my grandfather), the hot 
beverage was to be poured into its 
saucer; drunk the saucer- 

; as the mere act o was 
to cool it. Pour, 
That is the latest wrinkle. What else 
are saucers for? They are not used 
when cool drinks are served. They 
are to sip overhot tea or coffee or 
cocoa from. That is logical. 
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The tidings spread. At once, within 
an ever-widening backwoods radius 
of Braintree, people who claim to be 
well-bred cease to blow their hot 
tea. They pour it fastidiously into 
their saucers and sip as noiselessly 
as possible from the saucer-edge. 

Nobody happens along, presuma- 
bly, in another decade or so, to tell 
the farthermost recipients of this 
news that the saucer is no longer 
used as a sipping station. So moderns 
laugh or sneer at the tall timber cus- 
tom of drinking from saucers; and 
they wonder how such an outland- 
ishly disgusting trick was acquired. 


Back from Richmond and from — 


Boston, Mehitabel Fauquier and 
the Hancocks bore obleege and cheer 
and desarted and a host of other 
bright new pronunciations. The 
neighbors listened and learned and 
carried the torch of up-to-dateness 
still further into the wilderness. 

Today we descendants of the 
Richmond and Boston exponents 
use those words to lend color to back- 
woods dialect yarns. 

Gay British officers in Colonial 
days said ain’t and bain’t and you 
was, which were parts of London’s 
smart talk. Offshoots of their hear- 


ers and copyists are branded as 
illiterate because their forebears aped 
slavishly the imported terms. 


HE old-time fork had but two 
dL tines. A two-tined fork makes 
sadly heavy weather in the eating of 
peas and corn and hash and many 
another non-cohesive form of diet. 
To relieve this (after eating with the 
fingers began to be frowned on as 
archaic and smeary), a wonderful 
new table knife was invented and 
was imported into some of the 
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wealthier and more cultured homes 
in the American Colonies. 

Toward the new knife’s tip the 
blade swelled out gracefully into a 
widely oval platform. Vegetables 
and hash could be shoveled onto 
these flat surfaces and thence be 
lifted to the mouth. 

True, the use of the queer utensil 
required a bit of practice just at 
first. But it was easily mastered. 
Children, beginning their dinner- 
table careers with the use of the 
platform-tipped knife became experts 
at its handling and passed the art 
along to their own progeny. 


N TIME, of course, city folk learned 

to use the four-tined present- 
day fork. The dictum went forth 
that it was no longer needful, nor 
indeed decent, to shovel food into 
the mouth with a knife-blade. 

But the once novel habit hung on 
in the backwoods. Urban grand- 
children of the colonial knife-wield- 
ers sickened at sight of rural de- 
scendants of those same colonials 
using the modern narrow-bladed 
table-knife as a fork. Once, such 
deftness in eating with the knife 
would have stamped the eater as a 
person of fashionable modernity. 

(By the way, at the Choate Mu- 
seum, in Stockbri Massachu- 
setts, and in several other reposi- 
tories for colonial relics, you will 
find plenty of those platform-bladed 
knives;— and you will wonder at 

ancestors’ marvelous dexterity 
in not starving to death in their 
efforts to eat with them.) 

Among other words which the 
haute monde’s visitors al 
to their homebody friends — 
with which Aunt Louise used to 
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bedeck her high-bred — was 
that good old dialect standby, dar- 
ter or da’ter for daughter. It has been 
the joy of many a writer of rustic 
tales. Yet it was wholly correct, 
in the mid-eighteenth century. Wit- 
ness: 

Lament, ye dames and daughters 

For faithful Mary Ann 

Who hanged herself with her garters 

For the love of a young man! 

When that dolorous classic was 
written, daughter rhymed with garter 
quite as perfectly as 4nn rhymed 
with man. 

The antique gentlewoman in Pick- 
wick Papers spices her talk with 
obsolescent terms. She bewails the 
elopement of her elderly da’ter, as 
might a Tennessee mountaineer. 


A FEW more past-age pronuncia- 


tions from my scrawled notes on 
Aunt Louise: Floridy, Arizony, asa- 
fetidy, zeebray, gi-raffe, crame (for 
cream). 

My mother told me her own grand- 
parents and all their generation 
changed the final @2 in most long 
proper names to y and that doctors 
of that day spoke always of asa- 
fetidy. (They used to make their 
patients wear bags of the unwinsome 
stuff around their necks, too, to 
ward off infections. The wearers must 
have been popular table-companions.) 

Zeebray and gi-raffe were in use 
by old Jerseymen of class in 
my own childhood. Which reminds 
me that Yarsey was another of Aunt 
Louise’s words. 

Brander Matthews said in one of 
his lectures that Farsey was the 
accepted _ of pronouncing the 
name, in Colonial days; both here 
and in England. It is a hoarded and 
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hoary term of the modern dialect 
writer — another instance where a 
fashionable pronunciation was car- 
ried far afield and left to sprout and 
bourgeon there, while it fell into 
decay in its native soil. 

Crame, of course, comes under the 
same category as fay. Both were 
taken from the French; and verbal 
stylists sowed them through the 
wilderness. 

It was the same with vartue, in 
Aunt Louise’s vocabulary. English 
imitators of the French had tried 
with poor success to give the word a 
Gallic accent. I can recall more 
than one old person of fairly good 
education who still used that term 
some half-cen 

Naturally, Aunt Louise had begun 
life too late and too decently to use 
her knife for food-stoking. Also, 
though she was deaf, she had good 
eyes and knew how to use them. So 

e did not drink tea from her 
saucer in the days when I knew her. 

Indeed, her manners were as 
statelily beautiful as was her speech; 
and without that speech’s smatter 
of outworn words—or rather of 
words which had long since been 
relegated to the illiterate. 


Bz one or two of those queer 
words were not passed on to the 
illiterate or to the rustic. For some 
reason they had become obsolete in 
this country, before my time. One 
of them was nesbh. Often she used 
it, apparently to express daintiness 
or fragility. 

I did not bother to look up nesh, 
but contented myself with writing 
it in my notes. I fancied it was slang 
of some bygone decade or that she 
had invented it. Thirty years later, 
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my English intendent, here at 
Saute, said to me concerning 
a delicate dog of mine which was a 
bad feeder: 

“Treve is nesh. That’s what’s the 
matter with him. He’s nesh.” 

That sent me to the dictionary. 
There I read: 

“Nesh: — Easily broken . . . 
der or soft; also delicate, weak.” 

Apparently it was a foursquare 
and sound word. Apparently, too, 
it was in common use here in Aunt 
Louise’s early youth and it still 
works for its living in provincial 


England. 


AVE you noticed that cast-off 
H words live for generation after 
generation in the country and never 
in the city? a from ain’t, there 
is not a single odd pronunciation 
among those I have set down here, 
which is in use in New York or in 
Boston or in any other metropolis. 

Desarted, darter, baird, obleege, 
Floridy, Arizony, Farsey, and 
rest—in fifty rural districts, to- 
day, they flourish. You will hunt 
long before you hear one of them in 
town. 

In the cities, as fast as the old 
forms were replaced by new, the 
new forms were passed along thro 
one circle after another; and the old 
were discarded. It took longer— 
much longer—for the change to 
spread, in the more distant rural 
regions. Some of them it never has 
reached. 

Within five miles of Sunnybank 
—within forty miles of New York 
City, as the crow flies (or as he would 
fly if ever he visited New York, 
which he does not)—a race of 
mountaineers live in the hinterland 


ten- 
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. They are known as 


of the Rama 
the Jackson 

They are as primitive as are any 
Kentucky hillbillies of fiction. They 
keep to themselves, when they are 
out of jail. Their talk is much as it 
was when they drifted to those 
hills and far eee reach of the 
colony laws, some two centuries ago. 
Every now and then a Sunday paper 
prints a feature story about them. 

As a boy I used to hunt in their 
territory; and often I fell into talk 
with them as I went past their 
cabins. Several of the older Jackson 
Whites in those days used bousenas 
plural for house and bosen for bose; 
and other suffixes which were pure 
Elizabethan. Their ancestors had 
brought this once-modern speech 
from the old country. Lack of 
grinding contact with the outer 
world had preserved it intact. 


MET one of the Jackson Whites 
I on a mountain trail at dusk. He 
was exceeding drunk and he was 
singing. Over and over he sang the 
same verse. It ran: 


If life was a thing that money could buy 
The rich would live and the poor would die. 


I had read that couplet, word for 
word, in the Columbia Library, not 
a month earlier. It was in a book 
dealing with John Skelton, an English 
poet who lived from 1460 to 1529. 

And, in the 1890's, a totally 
illiterate American mountaineer was 
carolling those identical words on 
a Ramapo trail! 

When one considers how bosen 
and bousen and a Fifteenth Century 
socialistic verse have survived in- 
tact, in the backwoods, it seems 
supremely natural that the cast-off 
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elegant words and pronunciations 
of the seventeen hundreds and early- 
and-mid-eighteen hundreds sho 
live undimmed in rustic dialect; and 
that they should have come to me in 
pristine freshness from a woman 
who had been deaf since 1826. 

So it has been, doubtless, from 
the beginning of the world. The 
Hittites of the hills carried on the 
outworn pronunciation of Jerusa- 
lem, for perhaps a century after the 
— had forgotten it. 

ither the Hittites or a like band 
paid with their lives for mispro- 
nouncing the word, Shibboleth. Prob- 
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ably, in calling it Sibboleth, they 
followed a once-fashionable custom 
of the metropolis. 
Yes, so it has been from the be- 
inning of the world. But so it will 
no longer. Today and forever- 
more, the radio and its successors 
will to every remote hamlet 


and farm the year-by-year changes 
of accent and of wording. The 
shepherd in the back reaches of 
Saskatchewan can learn thereby to 

up-to-date in his English. 
ially if radio announcers 


7 taught to speak such Eng- 


The Russian Market 


By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


Is It Worth Cultivating ? 


OLONEL HUGH L. COOPER, 
( head of the consulting engi- 
neering firm in charge of the 
$110,000,000 Dnieper River hydro- 
electric power development, said 
recently that American ceand men 
are neglecting the greatest potential 
market in the world. A modest esti- 
mate would, in his opinion, indicate 
the possibility of annual exports to 
Soviet Russia of not less than $1,000,- 
000,000. Curtain! 

Next scene: Secretary Stimson 
reiterated a few months ago that the 
United States will not i 
Russia before that country acknowl- 
edges its debts to the United States, 
gives assurance that it will make 
cat erican pro and ceases 
to agitate the se sea by revolu- 
tion of the American Government; 
the last of these points being con- 
sidered the most important. Curtain! 

Third Act: Chairman William E. 
Borah, of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee: “The Russian 
trade is there. Someone is bound to 
enjoy it. In spite of anything we 
may do the Russian trade will go on, 
the only thing we may accom lish is 
to turn it into other channels than 
those of the United States. We may 


succeed in sending it to other coun- 
tries, but we can not destroy the 
market itself.” (An interview with 
the United Press.) 

Fourth Act: The American Iron 
and Steel Institute filed, on Decem- 
ber sixth, with the Customs Bureau 
a brief in support of its contention 
that there should be no finding of 
“dumping” in connection with im- 
portation of manganese ore from 
Soviet Russia. 

Fifth Act: Replying to this brief, 
the American Manganese Producers’ 
Association insisted that Russian ore 
should be barred. 


ND so on ad infinitum. From the 
A report of the “Fish Committee” 
with its findings about the use of 
forced labor, about the application 
of dumping methods and other un- 
pleasant factors in Russian trade 
policy, down the line to the vigorous 
protest by American manufacturers 
against withheld recognition of the 
Soviet Government by the Hoover 
régime, the Russian problem offers 
an aspect as complex as it is confus- 
ing, of which the above glances give a 
typical though very much abbrevi- 
ated impression. 

Of course, there are two sides to 
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this issue, just as there are two sides 
to ——' and everything that 
happens in life and in business. Un- 
employment is viewed from different 
angles by employer and employe. 
The stockholder looks at the organi- 
zation in which he is interested from 
a different point of view from that of 
the workman with his 70- or 80- 
cents-per-hour wage. A war is as 
hotly welcomed and condemned as a 
horse race, Prohibition as savagely 
contested as the tariff issue. No 
wonder the Russian oracle challenges 
the wisdom of two continents! 


HE participants in this large- 
"het debate have only one thing 
in common: that the issue can not 
unsolved any length of time. The 
Russians put forward that theirs is a 
population of more than 160,000,000; 
that they are in possession of truly 
gigantic natural resources; that they 
can turn out goods much more 
cheaply than any other country since 
the resources are in the hands of the 
Government while the workers are 
paid in cheap paper rubles; that they 


two years old and showing only here 
and there the very beginnings of a 
domestic industry? Can the Russian 
worker’s w by any stretch of 
the imagination be compared with 
American standards? And how about 
housing and transportation, mining, 
welfare and the thousand and one 
things that make for economic 
strength and nation-wide prosperity? 

economic development of the two 
nations seems to imply that their 
business policies must necessarily 
steer in different directions; that the 
position of the United States is so 
superior that the latter can well af- 
ford to pass with a shrug and a 
nonchalant gesture over the Russian 
impudence; that the two nations can 
nicely get along without each other, 
one developing and exploiting her 
strong position on the world market 
while the other confines her efforts to 
domestic affairs where plenty of 
work is waiting. 


I’ THIs the true situation? By no 
means! It may seem plausible to a 


y« don’t have to bother with labor shopkeeper in Alabama, a clerk in 

m7 °—ynions but can employ and send the Minneapolis or an actor in Holly- 
4 workers wherever need be, and soon. wood that the United States should 
“Why not build up an economic leave her hands off “that Red 


ov 


— 


| The American onlooker has only 


empire which not only can compare menace” and rest content with the 


with that of the United States but 


excel it?” This is the Soviet hy- 


thesis. 


a sympathetic smile for such “arro- 
gance.” How can they name Russia 
and the United States in the same 
breath? Does not this country repre- 
sent the most powerful economic 
unit there is in the world today? Is 
not Russia only starting, her Five 


Year Plan being scarcely more than 


position she has gained in world 
trade. But it is not possible and does 
not seem plausible at all to the busi- 
ness man who is looking for more 
sales of products a mae. Up 
steps Sir Deterding, Manag- 
of the Royal Dutch 
Shell group of oil companies, and has 
this to say, in a special statement: 
“The whole world is suffering not 
from overproduction but from under- 
consumption, not only of oil but of 


. 
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all commodities. . . . The world’s 
underconsumption is due to a world- 
wide stagnation of industry and com- 
merce. Almost forty per cent of the 
world’s population has not been able 
to keep pace with the standard of 
living of the rest of the world. As a 
matter of fact, most of them have 
been reduced to a state of semi-star- 
vation. This is immediately corrobo- 
rated by the examination of the 
conditions to which the Communist 
régime of Russia has brought its 
160,000,000.” 


cH brings us about to the 
bottom of it all. This great na- 
tion can not live from the work of 
office employes, nor are the clerks or 
the shopkeepers, in the last analysis, 
responsible for the wealth of the 
United States. Industry is, and in- 
dustry will continue to be, responsible 
for a maintained, an increased or a 
reduced state of prosperity. It is 
therefore to industry that we have to 
look for & solution of the Russian 
problem. This industry is well-oiled 
(which is not the important thing); 
its modernization and its or 
tion are making rapid progress (thi 
is not the issue, ei oie through the 
replacement of human labor by 
machines it is possible to produce 
things cheaper; but at the same time 
more people are crowded out of jobs 
and fewer people can afford to buy 
as much as they used to. And this is 
the cross-road at which we arrive: 
manufacturers are turning to the 
right, while retailers and professional 
people, mechanics and office workers 
and men and women of a hundred 
other branches not directly linked 
with production and world market 
are turning to the left. 
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No matter what the reason may be 
for the present business depression 
in the United States, one thing 
seems by now to be a well-established 
fact: production is mot responsible. 
for it. The manufacturers, in their 
way, have done the very best to im-““"™ 
prove things, turning out better “> 
products and cheaper merchandise, “~~ 
increasing standards of living and , 
making payments as easy as possible. hoy 

What more could they have done? 
If the producer was not to blame, it 
must have been the consumer; hence 04" 
the talk of underconsumption. If it /ie 
is not sufficient to manufacture 
goods, if they have to be sold in 
order to make the whole procedure pap 
of manufacture and distribution re- 
munerative, then we might as well 
admit that the selling angle is more 
important than the productive side 
— a fact which has long been - 
nized by economists but which only 
now, in the last year or so, has proven 
its all-important significance. 


S° LONG as industry is progressing 
and its output increasing, there 
will be no need to worry about the 
country’s future. But let us "si 
at the production and trade figures 
in the United States for 1930: rayon 
production declined 58 per cent 
(from the 1929 figure), automobiles 
(passenger cars) 41, trucks 30, wool 
consumption 26, boots and shoes 15 
per cent and so on. If industry wants 
to maintain its present capacity, let 
alone increase its output, it has to 
look around for selling possibilities. 
Naturally, it turns to the world 
market. Indeed, it has taken up for- 
eign trade for quite a few years be- 
cause, even in times of prosperity, 
approximately ten per cent beyond 
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the selling possibilities in the domes- 

tic market is produced in the United 

States. The need for exports in a 

hat time of depression such as this is 
naturally much greater. 

It is at this point that Russia 

~y comes in. Not because she is Russia, 

P t because there are 160,000,600 

=~‘ people living in that country who are 

[in need of the most essential things 

.or, as Sir Henry Deterding puts it, 

“‘who are in a state of semi-starva- 

tion.” India and China are just as 

important markets but they are not 

in quite as favorable a position as 

Russia because of revolutions, the 

redominance of British politics, 

ycotts and many other factors. 


(JO AMERICAN industry has gone 
S about the task of developing a 
worthwhile trade with Russia. There 
are now more than 2,000 firms 
doing business with the Soviet Union, 
44 of which have contfacts to render 
technical assistance to Soviet or- 
ganizations. During the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1930, the 
Russian trade organization in the 
United States, the Amtorg, alone 
a orders with some 1,650 firms. 
ereas the United States is export- 
ing well over $100,000,000 a year in 
goods to Russia, a figure which is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, Russia 
is sending to the United States goods 
valued at less than $20,000,000 a 
year; all of which augurs well for the 
immediate future of Russian-Ameri- 
can trade relations. 

Or at least it would speak well for 
future trade-relations with the Soviet 
Union, were it not for the fact 
that the economic considerations 
which guide finance, commerce and 
industry, unfortunately run second 


to politics. They are therefore sub- 
ordinated to whatever the Govern- 
ment and the political representa- 
tives of the people have to say. 
While manufacturers, exporters and 
financiers do not care much whether 
their goods, loans or drafts are paid 
for in francs, rubles, belgas or pese- 
tas, their outlook being distinctly 
international, the position of those 
who steer the ship of state and who 
represent the people’s interests, is, 
and to a certain extent, must be, 
dictated by purely national con- 
siderations. 


Ss” 1F Stalin wants to destroy the 
capitalistic system by the simple 
procedure of swamping the world 
market with cheap goods so that 
as industry can not succeed any 
onger with its profit-making scheme, 
the Government and political leaders 
of the United States protest against 
such propaganda. But industry says: 
“Why, surely, if they want the ma- 
chines, we can furnish them; if they 
want credits, they can have them; if 
they want experts, we will send 
them!” —A weapon that will turn in 
due time against the very interests 
of the American industry? Probably! 
But then, American finance came to 
the rescue of German industry right 
after the war and the subsequent 
inflation period, enabled it to mod- 
ernize its plants and factories, to 
install new and highly efficient ma- 
chinery and to “rationalize” its 
production methods. As a result, 
today this same German industry is 
one of the most powerful competitors 
of American manufacturers on the 
world market. 

Would it be downright foolishness 
for American industry, commerce 


A - 
~ 
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ahead and help 


and finance, to 
Russia? Perhaps it would. Yet, what 
else could they do? If they withdraw 
their support and codperation, other 
countries will get the business. Rus- 
sia will continue its march toward 
industrial independence and so many 
million dollars worth of American 
will remain unsold, so many 
American factories will have to cut 
down their production, so wae | 
thousands of American workers 
be left with less work or even without 
any. 

e have seen above that increased 
exports of goods as well as of dollars 
are a necessity without which < 
perity, let alone greater weal 
the wheels and pistons in plants and 
factories, and greater industrial ac- 
tivity can — under the circumstances 
_—come only out of increased busi- 
ness abroad. If American financiers 
will turn to the Far East, they will 
help the Japanese, the Chinese, the 
British-Indian industries to develop 
and expand. To protect their young 
industries, tariff walls will be drawn 
around these areas. And the generous 
American investment will hit back 
twofold: first, in increased competi- 
tion on the world ry second, i in 
the elimination of 1 
areas through tariff wile and 
the presence of a strong domestic 
industry. 


turn to South America as th 
are actually doing, the South Ameri- 
can countries invest the dollar- 
millions into their large agricultural ci 
enterprises. Production increases; the 
surplus of agricultural ucts fur- 
ther crowds the world market, and 
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the farmer out in Kansas and Missis- 
sippi feels the effect in lower prices, 
fewer exports and larger stocks. Or 
let the American banker turn to 
Europe, and automatically European 
production rises, with more com 
tition on the world’s market, with 

ering 0 inds of goods against 
a limited demand. 

So, why not Russia? 

This is, and necessarily must be, 
the stand of American business. The 
lever that moves business, the factor 
which governs business policies, may 
be called, as simply as aptly, profits. 
If Russia offers possibilities, business, 
quite naturally, will favor trade re- 
sumption. 


otitics, however, judges the issue 
by a different standard. The Gov- 
ernment asks: “How can one dare to 
help rebuild a country whose very 
first policy is the destruction of the 
one helping her?” It is undoubtedly 
true that the final aim of Moscow 
is to tear down the Capitalistic 
system thoughout the world and 
to replace it by the rule of Com- 
munism. Stalin and his associates 
have admitted that much, if not in 
interviews with foreign correspond- 
ents, at least in their own papers. 
Baer yt is also true that the inten- 
sity of Communist propaganda in 
foreign countries hen de- 
creased during recent years. There 
are three main reasons for this: 
First, it costs too much to carry on, 
year in and year out, expensive 
propaganda schemes abroad, espe- 
y since such campaigns, to be 
effective, have to be launched simul- 
throughout the world. 
Moscow has found a better way to 


| 


~ 


~ 


of despair, ho 
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further the cause of Bolshevism, 
namely the Five Year Plan. What is 
more simple than to beat the arch- 
enemy, Capitalism, with its own 
weapons? Hence the enormous pres- 
sure with which the Plan is pushed 
ahead, with which the 160,000,000 
people are deprived of the most es- 
sential commodities, with which the 
exportation of goods is forced — to 
show the world what a strong Rus- 
sian industry could do. 

Besides, the Communist parties in 
non-Russian countries have grown 
so that they can stand on their own 
feet and can easily dis with the 
support of the “Third Interna- 
tional.” And, last but by no means 
least, the economic depression reign- 
ing all over the world, has come to 
the help of Communism. It is safe to 
say that more people are moved, out 
essness and lost 

confidence in our present economic 
| system, to join the cause of Marx 


~..-” and Lenin than could ever be con- 

vinced by Moscow’s most attractive 


al 


campaign system. 
ILE these developments are 
favoring Communism, it is 
_ worthwhile to note in which way the 
_ actual decrease in foreign propaganda 
_of the Russian government makes it- 


(self felt. “Significant of the revised 
‘S)|attitude on propaganda abroad,” de- 


clares the Associated Press, “is the 
closing of the Sun Yat Sen Univer- 
sity, which frankly was a school for 
the training of Communist mis- 
sionaries to China. The Stalin Uni- 
versity, whose was the 
education of all foreign students in 
the tenets of Marx and Lenin, also 
has been closed, and it is not believed 
that the Communist party is spend- 
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ing much money on propaganda 
abroad.” 


oscow chooses rather to play 
M safe and catch two flies in one 
stroke, — first, to develop its own 
country so that, in the not too dis- 
tant future, it will be self-contained 
and quite independent from outside 
help; and, second, to swamp the 
world market with such an avalanche 
of goods of all sorts that prices will 
fall rapidly. Then, Moscow hopes, 
the manufacturers in the five conti- 
nents will not be able to make any 
profit at all and will be forced to dis- 
charge labor in ever greater numbers, 
with the result that eventually the 
workers, no longer able to stand the 
strain, will openly revolt against 
their governments. This, in the end 
(so figures Moscow), will lead to the 
triumph of the Communist cause 
throughout the whole world. 
American business has found it 
— to do business with Russia. 
ousands of American firms have 
definitely decided the issue as far as 
they are concerned. Other thousands, 
no doubt, will follow. In the past it 
has been shown that business some- 
how breaks through, no matter what 
the obstacles or what the stand of 
either government or political parties. 
The instances proving this theory are 
as numerous as they are convincing. 
Political America certainly was 
not interested in the quick resurrec- 
tion of German industry with the 
generous support of American bank- 
ers; yet, the latter went straight 
ahead without looking either to right 
or left. Neither dew so 


enormously care for American busi- 


ness expansion in Europe, but 
American branch plants, American 
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investments, American business co- 
operation are spreading rapidly and 
steadily. And so with South America 
and the Far East, with Africa as 
well as Australia. 

It may be true that the Govern- 
ment should clear the path of Ameri- 
can business abroad. Heretofore, 
however, the procedure has been 
exactly the reverse: business has 


gone its way unconcerned about the 
cares and worries of governmental or 
party policies. One is therefore justi- 
fied in prophesying that Russian- 
American trade relations will follow 
the same trend. Sometime in the 
future the political representatives 
of the country will recognize the 
precedent established by business 
interests, and act accordingly. 


Prelude 


By ConraD AIKEN 


T= biped botanist, this man of eyes, 

This microscope with legs, who turns the seasons 
Under his lens, one grassblade to another, 

Pursuing god from leaf to spore, and seed 

To calyx, all his world become a world 


Of chlorophil as green as any greenfly — 


With daffodils, mad footnotes for the spring, 
And asters purple asterisks for autumn — 
Reads the vast page of idems and quem vides, 
Confers, collects, collates, compares, concludes; 
And one day walks, his pocket full of seeds, 
Into the forcing-bed prepared for him. 


Where, like a bulb, he swells, and grows, and thrusts 


. Inquiry u 


and inquiry downward, 


To find if light is lighter than the dark, 

Or dark less dark than light; to watch the worm 
Crawl on small hands and knees between the rootlets; 
Or see the sun unfold his flower at dawn. 


O peeping god, what secret would you have? 
Here on spring’s margin sings the daffodil 
Such precious nonsense as no god foresaw. 
Pick it, dissect and analyze its root: 

It is your heart; then laugh, with fool’s delight, 
That heavenly folly made this world so bright. 


The Last Friend 


By M. C. BrackMaANn 


A Story 


BOVE the gentle rumble of well- 

A oiled machinery rose the 

sound of banging at the 

tightly closed power-house door. Ed 

Burns opened the door and peered 

at the bulky figure indistinctly out- 
lined by the gray light of dawn. 

“That you, Joe? Come on in here 
where it’s warm.” 

“Howdy, Ed. It is kind of sharp 
this morning.” 

“Set down over there by No. 2, 
Joe, and thaw yourself out. I'll be 
with you in a minute.” 

Ed shuffled off to busy himself 
around the dynamo a few minutes. 
He was a spare little man with 
slightly stooped shoulders and a thin 
face. He wore overalls and a greasy 
cap. A tear in the overalls revealed 
blue serge trousers underneath. He 
came back presently and sat down 
beside Joe. 

“You didn’t have no trouble 
getting in, did you, Joe?” 

“Not a bit. The warden passed me 
ight in without any argument.” 
me figured it would be all right. 
Guess I got as much right as any- 
body to take care of my friends.” 

“Seems like,” Joe agreed. 

“Trouble is,” Ed said dispassion- 
ately, “I ain’t got any friends. 


You’re about the only friend I got 
left, Joe.” 

“Aw, now, Ed, I wouldn’t say 
that.” 

“TI don’t kid myself no more,” Ed 
continued, his lean face impassive. 
“T used to think maybe I could hold 
down this job and still be like other 
folks, but I soon found out different. 
I quit here one time, thinking maybe 

le would fergit and treat me 
ike a human again.” 

“T recollect when you quit,” said 


Joe. 


“aryutT it didn’t do no good. People 
treated me awful polite, but 
they was cold and offish, and didn’t 
fool me none. I knew how they was 
thinking. They was thinking, ‘There 
goes that feller Burns who used to be 
executioner. I guess it’s all right, be- 
cause somebody’s got to do it, but 
they must be something wrong with 
a guy that’ll take money for killing 
people.’ And they’d pretend like they 
didn’t see me. And if they couldn’t 
get out of passing the time of day, 
they’d say, ‘Howdy, Burns,’ and 
walk on off like they was in a hurry 
to get somewhere on business.” 
i. shifted uncomfortably and 
looked up at the big boiler. 
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“And I couldn’t get me a job,” 
the man in overalls went on in the 
same dull voice. “They was always 
some excuse, but I knew the real 
reason, and it kind of got me down. 
I got work tending the light plant 
up at home, but it didn’t pay nothing 
to speak of. So I thought, ‘What the 
hell,’ and come back here next time 
they needed me.” 

“TI don’t blame you.” 

“You're O.K., Joe. We always 
been friends, and I figure we can stay 
that way. But you’re the only one.” 

“Sure, we’re friends,” Joe vowed. 
“I guess I ain’t narrer minded. I 
figure a man’s got a right to turn a 
honest dollar any way he can find to 
do it.” 

“T’m glad you come out early, so 
we can set around and talk some. I 
got so I don’t push in where I ain’t 
wanted, and I git kind of lonesome 
sometimes. A man ain’t got any kith 
nor kin, and his friends go back on 
him, he don’t have much chance to 
be sociable . . . Wait a minute, Joe; 
I got to look at this engine. I'll be 
right back.” 


H HURRIED away, and the visitor 

sat watching him with a curious 
expression on his stolid face. When 
Ed came back, Joe asked: 

“How you feel, Ed?” 

“Me? I feel fine.” 

“No; I mean, how do you feel 
about — about this morning? Don’t 
you feel nervous, or nothing?” 

Ed laughed. “I don’t let it bother 
me none. It’s just business with me, 
Joe. I got work to do in here to get 
ready, and then I go in there, and 
when the Doc gives me the word, I 
pull the switch and give him the 
amount of juice I think he needs. 
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And that’s all they is to it. I’ve done 
my duty, and I figure I’ve earned 
my hundred bucks.” 

“Just like that, huh?” said Joe, 
making a gesture with one hand. 


7 EAH. I ain’t like old man Ben- 

son. He was the feller had this 
job before me. It got so he couldn’t 
sleep nights. Said they’d come and 
sit at the foot of his bed. Niggers, 
they were. He never pulled the 
switch on a white man.” 

“Niggers,” said Joe, “they would- 
n’t be so bad.” 

“No, I don’t mind niggers.” 

“But this’n is a white man, Ed.” 

“Yeah, he’s white. It don’t make 
no difference to me.” 

“TI hear you’re acquainted with 
this feller. That just talk?” 

“TI expect you been hearing plenty 
of talk,” Ed commented, “but it’s 
true I know Charlie Stark, all right.” 

Joe picked his teeth with a match 
and said nothing. 

“Ain’t no love lost between me 
and Charlie,” Ed continued. 

“How’s that?” 

“Well, him and me was friends. 
That is, I thought we was. We kind 
of grew up together up there at Hil- 
ton. But when I got this job, he 
turned out like all the rest. He got so 
he wouldn’t hardly speak. And he 
said things struck me as uncalled 
for. Remarks about my name. Said 
my name was fitten for the business 
I was in. I heard he was calling me 
‘Hot Seat Burns.’ You can see how 
I didn’t like that much. 

“But I don’t hold it personal 
against him now,” he added. “I hate 
to see Charlie go like this. Like I 
hate to see anybody get executed. 
But I don’t aim to let it bother me. I 
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got it fixed in my mind he’s just a 
number, and I’m going to do my 
duty just like always.” 

With that he shuffled away to at- 
tend to his machinery again. He was 

ne so long that Joe arose and fol- 
owed him. Ed wiped his hands on a 
piece of waste. 

“Got her charging just about 
right now,” he said. He looked at his 
watch. “Only about three-quarters 
of an hour now until sun-up. That’s 
the time.” 

“Say, Ed, do you figure Stark 
done it?” 

“He was convicted, wasn’t he?” 
Ed retorted somewhat sharply. 

“Yeah, but it was a funny sort of 
case. I hear they was some politics 
mixed up in it.” 

“I reckon they was some politics 
in it,” Ed agreed. “ Bud Johnson was 
a pretty powerful man in Carter 
county, and Charlie was always 
pretty much of a heller. The prose- 
cutor had plenty of reason to work 
for a conviction. 


“ qyTiLt and all, Joe,” he went on, 
S studying his friend shrewdly, 
“you got to admit it was a pretty 
clear case for the jury. There was 
this fight they had and Charlie got 
licked. And he was popping off about 
what he’d do to Bud next time. And 
Charlie was seen coming from to- 
wards Bud’s house a little while be- 
fore Mrs. Johnson found the body 
when she come home from prayer 
meeting. And then it was Charlie’s 
gun he got killed with.” 
“Yeah, but the papers said the 


defense showed Stark left the gun at 
Johnson’s house one time when he 
was dickering for a trade.” 

“The defense claimed that,” Ed 
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corrected. “They never did prove it 
was so.” 

“Them lawyers of Stark’s didn’t 
cook up much of a case,” Joe ad- 
mitted. 


D CACKLED mirthlessly. “Wasn’t 
E enough money in it.”’ He looked 
at his watch again. “Pretty big 
crowd out there?” 

“They was coming in pretty fast,” 
Joe said. ““The warden was keeping 
“em all in his office until time for the 
execution. He let me through, on ac- 
count of me knowing you.” 

“Always a big crowd for a white 
man,” Ed said. “Niggers don’t 
draw so many. If you want to, Joe, 
you can wait and go through the in- 
side door with me and get a place up 
front.” 

“Much obliged, Ed,” Joe said 
quickly, “but I’d just as lief go 
‘round front with the crowd.” 

“I get you,” Ed said without 
emotion. “Wouldn’t look any too 
well to be hobnobbing with the exe- 
cutioner.” 

“It ain’t that,” Joe protested. “I 
just 

“Never mind. It wouldn’t make 
me sore if you did feel that way. I 
ain’t sensitive, thank God.” 

Ed went to a locker and slipped 
out of his overalls. From a peg he 
took a blue serge coat and slipped it 
on. The effect was funereal, and the 
executioner’s friend stared. 

“Everybody sort of dresses up for 
these things,” Ed explained. “Even 
the condemned man gets a black 
suit. Dying’s bad enough without 
= a man dress for his own 

neral. 

“We might as well set down, I 
guess. Plenty of time yet.” 
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They sat down before the boiler. 

“Listen, Ed,” said Joe; “what was 
that fight about they had before the 
murder?” 

“Well, le said it was a quarrel 
over politics, but I happen to know 
different.” 

Joe sat forward in his chair. “That 
so?” 

“Yeah. It was about a woman.” 

“A woman! Who?” 

“You needn’t go repeating this, 
but it was Mrs. Johnson.” 

“Johnson’s wife?” 

“Johnson’s wife. She ain’t any 
better than she should be, and Bud 
was beginning to find it out.” 

“T’ll be damned! How do you 
know, Ed?” 

“I know,” Ed said mysteriously. 

“Funny nothing came out about 
it in the trial,” 

“People didn’t know about it, and 
Charlie and Mrs. Johnson wasn’t 
going around telling it.” 

“But you knew about it, Ed.” 

“Yeah, I knew about it, but it 
wasn’t none of my business. I ain’t 
telling all I know when I ain’t 
asked.” 


ay LOOKED over his shoulder at a 
window high in the wall. “Get- 
ting toward sun-up, all right,” he 
commented. “That’s the time it 
comes off. At sun-up. Sometimes 
we’re late when there’s a crowd.” 

Joe listened impatiently to this 
digression. 

“Ed, I thought they was some- 
thing funny about that case. Stark 
shutting up like a clam, after saying 
he didn’t do it. Wouldn’t even take 
the stand, and didn’t offer no alibi. 
They was something keptsecret about 
that case,” he concluded excitedly. 
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Ed said nothing, and Joe went on. 

“You know, Ed, I’d kind of hate 
to pull the switch on a man if I 
wasn’t sure he was guilty.” 

For the first time Ed showed emo- 
tion. “Hell’s fire, Joe, I can’t be 
judge and jury and everything else. 
They send a feller here and say, 
‘Electrocute him,’ and I do it. That’s 
what I’m for.” 

“But a guy you used to know —” 
Joe shook his head. , 


“sristen, Joe; I could a helped 

Charlie and I offered to doit. I 
went to him in jail up at home and I 
said, ‘Charlie, I can help you out of 
this fix, if you want me to help you.’ 
And what do you reckon he said? He 
was already sore about something, 
and he said to me, ‘Get the hell out 
of here, Ed Burns. All you’re waiting 
for is for ’em to send me up so you 
can burn me and collect a hundred 
dollars.’ So I said, ‘If that’s the way 
you feel about it, you can go to hell.’ 
And he said, ‘That’s where I’m going, 
Hot Seat.’ That’s the way he acted 
after me overlooking the way he had 
treated me and offering to help him.” 

Joe’s excitement was growing. 
“You say you could a helped him. 
How?” 

Ed stood up and clasped his hands 
behind him. 

“Listen, Joe,” he said solemnly. 
“I’m going to tell you something I 
ain’t told another soul. I ain’t got 
any folks to talk to, and I got so I 
don’t try to talk to people any more, 
on account of the way I know they 
look at me. But it’s been bothering 
me some, and I’d like to get it off my 
mind.” 

“You can tell me, Ed,” Joe said 
eagerly. “I’m your friend.” 
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“Well, in the first place,” Ed be- 
gan, “I figure Bud Johnson killed his 
own self. That wife of his wasn’t 
much better than a common slut, but 
he was crazy about her. And when 
he began to suspicion her and Char- 
lie, he just couldn’t stand it. And 
then he’d lost a lot of money in that 
sawmill, and it worked on his mind. 
And it don’t stand to reason a mur- 
derer would throw down a gun people 
knew was his, right by the body. 
The gun was Charlie’s all right, but 
he had left it at Bud’s place, like his 
lawyers said.” 

“Then you don’t think Charlie 
done it?” 

“No,” said Ed. “I know he 
didn’t.” 

“You know it!” 

“Yeah. He had a alibi, all right, 
but he couldn’t use it, on account of 
the person he was with at the time 
Bud was shot.” 

“Who was he with? Who?” 

“He was with Mrs. Johnson.” 

“Johnson’s wife?” 


7 And that was why he 
acted so funny. He was waiting 
for her to come to the front and give 
him a alibi. But she didn’t, and 
Charlie kept quiet. Charlie’s proud, 
and then I guess he figured she’d 
deny it. He was playing her in secret, 
because he’s got a eye for pretty 
women, but he knew how common 
she was. I bet she’s got herself an- 
other man already. No, Charlie was 
either too proud or too smart to 
count on her helping him.” 

“How do you know he was with 
her?” Joe demanded. “How do you 
know?” 

“T seen ’em ther,” said Ed. 

“You did!” 
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“Yeah. I was coming home from 
the light plant. I had kept it going 
half a hour late on account of it being 
prayer meeting night. I passed by 
Bud Johnson’s front yard, and saw 
the house was dark. I knew Bud was 
supposed to be out of town, and I 
thought Mrs. Johnson was in bed. 
She’d had time to get home from 
prayer meeting and go to bed. 


yards past Bud’s 
place,” Ed went on, his voice 
dull again, “I heard voices, talking 
low. I got so I didn’t like to meet 

le when I didn’t have to because 
f tee they always spoke so cool 
and offish. So I stepped to one side 
of the road to let whoever it was 
pass. They didn’t pass. They stopped, 
and I saw it was Charlie and Mrs. 
Johnson. 

“They stood there talking a min- 
ute, and then he kissed her. I could 
see ’em plain. And she went on to- 
wards home and Charlie turned back 
towards town. She always walked 
home by herself from prayer meet- 
ing, and Charlie had been meeting 
her on the sly .. . 

“I stood there a few minutes to 
let Charlie get a start on me. 
While I was waiting, I heard Mrs. 
Johnson scream. She had found 
Bud’s body. Before I could decide if 
I ought to go back and see what was 
the matter, she come flying past me 
on the run to town. Reason she 
didn’t overtake Charlie was that he 
turned off at the end of the lane . . . 
It was there the Harkness boy seen 
him . . . SoCharlie didn’t hear about 
Bud being killed until the sheriff 
come and got him next morning.” 

Joe sat with his mouth open and 
stared at Ed. He gulped twice. 
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“And you been knowing this all 
the time?” 

“Yeah. That was what I was 
ing to tell Charlie that time in jail 
until he treated me like he did. 
Maybe him being sore at her was the 
reason he was so short with me. But 
I didn’t feel like forcing no help on 
him.” 

Ed consulted his watch again and 
shuffled his feet in a fidgety manner. 
“Getting along about that time . . . 
Going, Joe?” 

Joe stood up with determination. 
“You dam’ right I’m going. I’m go- 
ing get the warden and call up the 
Governor and stop this execution.” 

He strode to the door, where he 
paused an instant. 

“And I just want to tell you one 
thing, Ed Burns. You ain’t no better 
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than a cold-blooded murderer. Get- 
ting ready to execute a innocent man 
when you know your own self he 
ain’t guilty. A murderer, that’s what 
you are, and I ain’t wanting to have 
nothing more to do with you.” 

He walked rapidly away, leaving 


the door —_. Ed closed it, and 
walked slowly over to his locker. He 
removed his blue serge suit, hung it 
carefully on a peg, and put on the 
overalls again. Then he lighted his 
pipe and puffed it contentedly. 

™ cyl be hell a-popping in a 
minute,” he told the softly humming 
dynamo. He turned a wheel a couple 
of times. “It cost me the last friend 
I got,” he said ruefully. Then his lean 
face twisted into the semblance of a 
smile. “And a hundred bucks,” he 
added thoughtfully. 


The Yankee’s Place in the Sun 


By Otiver McKezg, Jr. 


Has New England Lost Its Political Prestige? 


ur New England prosperity 
and importance are passing 
away.” These words have a 
strangely familiar ring. More than 
one lugubrious commentator of the 
present day might have uttered 
them. Yet the man who thus un- 
bosomed himself was no contempo- 
of those who now so glibly 
deliver funeral orations over the 
prostrate body of New England, for 
these words came from Daniel Web- 
ster in the third decade of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

But he who uttered this expression 
of opinion a hundred years ago, as 
well as the lugubrious commentators 
of modern times, err in one particu- 
lar. They compare in a general way 
the present day New England to 
what it was in the days of the Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Yet, whether or not New England 
shines by that comparison, the truth 
remains that politically she did get in 
on the ground floor as far as repre- 
sentation in national politics is con- 
cerned. Of the original thirteen 
States, New England as a group 
contributed four: Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut; and each of the four 
had two Senators to stand watch 


over its interests in the national 
Capital. 

Here then we come to the great 
advantage which is New England’s 
birthright. Although forty-eight 
States now make up the Union, 
twelve men still represent New Eng- 
land in the United States Senate, the 
most powerful upper chamber in the 
world. 

To put it in another way, they 
constitute twelve and a half per cent 
of the membership of the Senate, 
though the population of the States 
for which these Senators speak is 
only about seven per cent of our 
total population. The twelve will be 
retained no matter how greatly the 
relative tide of population may have 
set against New England. She got in 
on the ground floor, and there she 
will stay. 


HE political influence which still 
‘hon to New England is not 
alone to be explained by the fact that 


it has twelve kesmen in the 
Senate. The character of the repre- 
sentation in Congress has its bear- 
ing, too, and there is nothing to be 
gained by trying to compare their 
stature with that of their predeces- 
sors of old. The soil is not one that 
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roduces a George Norris or a La- 
ollette. It is the Prohibition issue 
that has split the Republican party 
wide open in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, and not an 
insurgent movement of the kind that 
has brought from the West a troop of 
“wild jackasses” to worry and tor- 
ment the Old Guard. Prohibition, 
after all, is a respectable fight; even 
in the Republican party, “gentle- 
men” may be found on either side of 
it. It is as unthinkable that the 
voters of Maine or Vermont, New 
Hampshire or Connecticut, would 
send a Heflin, a Blaine, a Caraway, 
or a Burton K. Wheeler to the 
Senate, as to suppose that Harvard 
would select as a successor to Presi- 
dent Lowell an Alabama Methodist. 
New England’s taste and preference 
is for men of a solid and conservative 
kidney, very often of learning and 
scholarship. Demagogues, it is true, 
may be found in New England, es- 
lally in city politics, as they will 
wherever the corralling of votes is 
necessary if a politician wants to re- 
main in office, but for the practice of 
the art in the grand manner, we 
naturally look to other parts of the 


country. 


O* THE great economic issues, 
furthermore, — the main bones 
of contention between New Eng- 
land, and the South and West — 
the few Democrats in Congress are 
apt to vote pretty much as the Re- 
publicans do. David I. Walsh was the 
first Democrat sent to the Senate by 
the voters of Massachusetts since the 
Civil War. Yet Walsh has more than 
once deserted his party to vote with 
the Republicans on an issue affecting 
the economic interests of his corner 
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of the country. Walsh voted against 
the tariff bill, it is true, but on all the 
schedules affecting New England 
industries, he was a powerful and 
indefatigable worker. Loyalty to sec- 
tion may transcend that to the party. 


I’ THE House, again, the New Eng- 
land group certainly suffers noth- 
ing by comparison with those sent 
by other sections. It has more 
than its share of men of education, 
and of scholarship, like Robert Luce 
and Frederick Dallinger of Massa- 
chusetts, both authors of standard 
treatises on various phases of poli- 
tics. New England, more noticeably 
— than other sections, has a 
abit of sending men to Congress 
who previously have served an ap- 
prenticeship in State legislatures, 

— evidence by so doing of its 

ief that politics after all is a pretty. 
serious business. College diplomas 
are common among them — Yale, 
Harvard, Brown, Dartmouth, Am- 
herst, Bowdoin and others. The New 
England voter shares the conserva- 
tism inherent in the section. New 
men do not appeal to him overmuch; 
he prefers, where available, a candi- 
date ienced in practical politics. 
Calvin Coolidge climbed the ladder 
to the Governor’s chair, starting his 

blic career as a councilman in 
orthampton. His career is typical 
of the region. 

Just as in Boston a stranger at 
first finds it hard to make friends, 
but once forged he will find the 
bonds of friendship lifelong, so the 
New England voter is pretty apt to 
stick to his Congressmen, once they 
have won his allegiance. A case in 

int may be cited. Connecticut and 

assachusetts both elected Demo- 
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cratic Governors in 1930, yet the Re- 
publican House members from these 
two States were returned, except the 
veteran Schuyler Merritt of Con- 
necticut, who was beaten largely be- 
cause of discontent over present busi- 
ness conditions, and George Stobbs 
of Massachusetts, who decided not 
to be a candidate again. The man 
who took the latter’s place, also a 
Republican, was elected, so Stobbs 
would almost certainly have been 
sent back to Congress had he wanted 
to make the race. 


RIMARY fights in New England, as 
a rule, are not the herculean con- 
tests so often staged elsewhere in 
the country. Members of the Lower 
House usually have their districts 
pretty well under control; an 4 
start rarely makes his get-away. In 
1930, the Massachusetts Senatorial 
rimary saw a bitter fight, with 
rohibition the main issue on the 
Republican side. The sitting Senator, 
Frederick Gillett, however, was not 
involved, having decided to quit 
ublic life when fis term expired on 
arch 4 this year. Under the placid 
skies of New England, primary up- 
sets such as those which sent into 
private life Deneen of Illinois, and 
the veteran Simmons of North Car- 
olina, seldom occur. It is the direct 
primary, more than any other factor, 
that makes so precarious today the 
seat of the average Congressman, for 
the ambitious newcomer, if well- 
endowed with money, can often turn 
the flank of the sitting member. 
Primary upsets occur in New Eng- 
land, but its electorate, still conserva- 
tive in the main, supports the man in 
office more consistently than it does 
in many places elsewhere. 
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Thus the habit of New England’s 
voter of returning the man in office 
pushes up his Representatives to the 
committee posts that are the chief 
rewards of seniority. This is no small 
advantage. Both in the House and 
Senate, the committee room is the 
real legislative workshop, and by 
virtue of the same rule of seniority, 
the chairman is much more than 

imus inter pares. Unless he is a 

opeless nincompoop, he runs the 
show, playing the réle both of en- 
gineer and umpire, and comes pretty 
near to determining what bills shall 
be reported to the House. 

With seven per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States, hao Tee. 
land holds a far greater number of 
committee chairmanships in both 
branches of Congress than the popu- 
lation percentage would lead us to 
suppose. The House has forty-seven 
committees, large and small, impor- 
tant or inconsequential. In the last 
session of the 71st Congress, New 
England held seven chairmanships. 
In the Senate, the showing was even 
better, for there her Senators headed 
seven committees out of 33. New 
England, it may be said, would go to 
the bottom of the heap, if the Demo- 
crats succeed in organizing the next 
Congress, for then Tammany and 
the South would come into the 
saddle. 


or years the West and the South 
Phave carried a chip on their 
shoulders against the section which 
bred Webster, the Adamses, Lodge, 
Platt, Aldrich, Murray Crane and 
many another notable figure in our 
political history. Behind many a 
chaffing remark and pleasantry, one 
can sense a note of bitterness, if not 
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hostility. The roots of the prejudices 
are ancient ones, and they are not 
difficult to understand. The New 
England industrialist of a couple of 

nerations ago, rich, thrifty and a 

it superior, was apt to lord it over 
his poorer colleagues from the newer 
sections of the United States. Not 
only that, but the West and South 
regarded the high tariff as a sort of 
government subsidy for these indus- 
trialists, a subsidy which the rest of 
the country paid out of its hard- 
earned money. The Southerner, for 
his part, has never forgiven New 
England for its support of the Re- 
construction policy of the Radicals, a 
policy which was nothing more than 
political racketeering, the thugs and 
gunmen of that day being turned 
loose to rule the broken South. 
Democrats south of the Mason and 
Dixon Line have not altogether lost 
that old hatred of the Yankee. It 
matters not that Reconstruction is 
part of history, and that those who 
occupy the seats of Crane and Al- 
drich are no richer, and represent no 
bigger interests than those from 
many other sections. The Westerner 
still fulminates against New Eng- 
land plutocracy, and the Southerner 
still remembers the wounds of the 
Reconstruction Days. As a result 
New England has to fight for every- 
thing she gets, and as she fights, 
cohesion and combativeness increase 


for a moment into 
another field, we find that New 
England’s influence on public affairs 
does not end with the work of her 
representatives in Congress. Through 
her colleges, universities and law 
schools, ews her stamp on many 
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who rise to high places in the Na- 
tional Government. A century and 
more ago, New England was the 
schoolmistress of the nation, and her 
sons, and later her daughters, went 
forth into the western communities, 
as writers, educators, reformers and 
political leaders. Even then, her 
children wielded an influence far out 
of proportion to her population. 
Today, with a population propor- 
tionately less, New England’s insti- 
tutions have trained a surprisingly 
large number of those who conduct 
the nation’s business, and shape its 
policies. Harvard is the a/ma mater 
of Speaker Longworth, and Majority 
Leader Tilson is a loyal son of Yale, 
and in the two Houses, there are 
dozens of men whose academic or 
professional training were received 
either in these two universities, or 
their smaller sisters. Such influence 
may be intangible, and it may not be 
susceptible of measurement, but it is 
there, an impress comparable to that 
which Oxford has set on her sons, 
Oxford the “home of lost causes, 
and forsaken beliefs, and unpopu- 
lar names and impossible loyalties.” 
The great Puritan colleges still 
draw men from all parts of the coun- 
try, and train them for national 
service. 


members of the Cabinet were 


oO” hasty survey continues: four 
educated, in whole or in part, in New 


England _ institutions — Stimson, 
Mitchell, Adams and Brown — four 
out of nine. On the Supreme Court, 
Chief Justice Hughes received his 
bachelor’s degree at Brown; Holmes, 
Brandeis and Stone, again four out of 
nine, have New England sheep- 
skins. Other New Englanders, or 
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men trained there, hold high places 
in the Government service: Cotton, 
White and Castle, three of Secretary 
Stimson’s four principal assistants; 
the Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden Mills; the two Assistant Sec- 
retaries of War, Payne and Davison; 
Solicitor-General Thatcher; Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor Husband; 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Ingalls; Herbert Putnam, Librarian 
of Congress; C. G. Abbott, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institute; Eu- 

e Meyer, Chairman of the Federal 
ets Board; Samuel Winslow, 
Chairman of the Board of Media- 
tion; Commissioner Plummer of the 
Shipping Board; Sanford Bates, Ad- 
ministrator of Prisons, and George 
Otis Smith, Chairman of the New 
Federal Power Commission, and 
many others. 

Of the Wickersham Law Enforce- 
ment Commission, four out of nine 
have had a New England training; 
President Ada Comstock of Rad- 
cliffe; Dean Roscoe Pound of Har- 
vard; Judge Grubb, of Alabama, 
Yale ’83, and:Monte M. Lemann, of 
New Orleans, graduate of Harvard 
and its Law School. Looking abroad, 
the colors of Harvard, Yale, or their 
neighboring institutions fly over the 
American Embassies in the Argen- 
tine, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Germany, 
Japan, Spain and Turkey, eight out 
of fifteen. 


—_ though they are in con- 
servatism and restraint, New 
Englanders in Congress are by no 
means cast in a common mold. About 


many of them there is a in- 
dividualism, the exemplification of a 
frame of mind that nowhere has 
more strikingly manifested itself 
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than in the revolt of such States 
as Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. The election of the 
scholarly Wilbur Cross as Demo- 
cratic Governor of Connecticut is a 
sign and symbol of that revolt. 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island have risen against the 
Prohibition Amendment in much the 
same spirit with which the Minute 
Men took up arms in 1776 in defense 
of freedom, and local self-govern- 
ment. It is a fight for personal 


liberty. 


7 New Englander has lost none 
of his individualism with the 
passing of time, and it is this in- 
dividualism that has caused thou- 
sands of Republicans, born and bred 
to the party, to desert that party, 
and vote for a wet Democrat, solely 
on the Prohibition issue. In Con- 
gress, the section boasts such in- 
dividualists as George Moses, the 
mercurial and brilliant Senator from 
New Hampshire, coiner of the phrase 
“wild jackasses”; and in the House, 
George Holden Tinkham, who has 
been against the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment since its ratification, a decade 
or so ahead of most of his Republi- 
can colleagues. 

Because as a whole it clings so 
strongly to the old-fashioned princi- 
~ of American government, New 

gland’s influence in Congress is 
pretty solidly cast against the So- 
cialistic and Bureaucratic drift of so 
much of the legislation of the hour. 
Its face is set against the excesses of 
government. Through its representa- 
tives, it fights Federal doles, sub- 
sidies for the farmers, the $25,000,- 
cco food appropriation for the Red 
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Cross, and bills so strongly pushed 
by other sections to get the Federal 
Government to contribute to pro- 
jects on a fifty-fifty basis with the 
States, such as the building of roads. 
In line with a trend so marked in 
that section, Massachusetts rejected 
the benefits to which it was entitled 
under the Sheppard-Towner Ma- 
ternity Bill, holding that the care of 
mothers and infants was the proper 
work of the individual State. One ex- 
planation of this stubborn resistance 
to Federal encroachments may lie in 
the fact that New England is more 
thrifty and industrious than other 
sections, judged by such a yardstick 
as per capita savings, and because, 
therefore, it would have to contribute 
more than its share to subsidize less 
thrifty and industrious regions. Mas- 
sachusetts, with but four per cent of 
the population of the country, pays 
about five and one-half per cent of 
the Federal income tax payments. 
That does not explain it all, neverthe- 
less. Quite as important is the ru 
individualism of the New England 
character, the vitality of State and 
local spirit, and the general desire to 
defend the States from the steadily 
expanding power of the Central 
Government, and the expansion of 
the Federal bureaucracy which goes 
with it. 

Curiously enough, th the 
South fought che — de- 
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fend what it thought were the rights 
of the States, the balance has now 
shifted, and the South, in alliance 
with the agrarian West, seeks all 
the favors and help it can get from 
the Federal Treasury. New England, 
in turn, em as the defender of 
the States against Federal encroach- 
ments, as champion of the tradi- 
tional principles of our Government. 
One Western Senator admitted as 
much in private conversation with a 
Bay Stater, a few weeks ago. “You 
fellows, after all,” he said, “are 
about the only ones left who are 
willing to fight the paternalistic trend 
in government.” An exaggeration, 
perhaps, but more than one grain of 
truth lay in the remark. 

Thus New England carries on its 
traditions of political leadership, and 
it is a restraining hand which she 
places on a ship of state that threat- 
ens to cut loose from its ancient 
moorings. Even without a bloc of 
their own,—such an organization 
would really serve no useful purpose, 
might indeed cause opponents to 
draw together more closely — the 
eight and a quarter millions of New 
England play a part in national 
affairs greater, it would seem, than 
that of any other eight or nine mil- 
lion Americans. The Yankee is still 
very much in the running, too much 
so to render in order funeral services 
over his political demise. 
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By McFeEe 


Some Thoughts on Preparedness 


HE most frequent comment 

| now heard among many in- 
tellectuals, publicists and lead- 

ers of thought concerning Prohibi- 
tion is that they are sick of the 
subject, which has been exhausted and 
worked to death. Recent events in 
the political field make it worth our 
while to analyze this opinion, with a 
view to revealing its fundamental 
fallacy. It would be possible to show, 
with a fair amount of plausibility, 
that the American people have been 
systematically bamboozled into dis- 
cussing Prohibition solely in terms 
of morality, political diency, 
church policy and personal liberty. 
It was a common spectacle a few 
years ago to see citizens holding 
forth on their inalienable rights, while 
grasping in their wavering hands 
glasses of fruit juice and industrial 
alcohol, or tossing down potions of 
synthetic “Scotch” which a Scotch- 
man would not allow to defile his 
kitchen sink. To the contemplative 
foreigner there was something al- 
most horrifying in the disparity be- 
tween the lofty idealism of the drink- 
ers and the dreadful muck they were 
drinking. And perhaps the American 
passion for records 
attained its most grotesque and 


melancholy distinction when Mr. 
Heywood Broun, after admitting 
the unfortunate nature of American 
home-made drinks, bragged that 
“we lead the world in labels.” 


HE drift of these reflections is 
towards an examination of our 
attitude to a problem which has 
become almost as much of an ab- 
straction as the Stiggins figure in 
the cartoons symbolizing Prohibi- 
tion. The American public has be- 
come intoxicated, not so much with 
alcohol as with a vicious blend of an 
inferio-superiority complex, which 
has resulted in an almost total blind- 
ness as to the basic elements of the 
dilemma. Desire has outrun knowl- 
edge, and ideals have distracted us 
from any consideration of the future. 
Rigorous search through the official 
statements of wet and dry leaders has 
failed to disclose one simple construc- 
tive suggestion for dealing with an 
ineradicable human appetite. The 
drys evidently assume the appetite 
for liquor to be ineradicable or they 
would not demand Prohibition in 
eigen Wet leaders, on the other 
and, are hypocritical to the last 
confines of one’s patience. If there be 


one American type more perplexing 
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to the European observer than any 
other, it is the distinguished creature 
who is “a leader of thought,” an ad- 
vocate of repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, an eloquent panegyrist 
of personal liberty, states’ rights and 
the futility of sumptuary legislation, 
but who insists det he personally 
has no use for alcohol and has never 
taken a drink in his life. 


HE effect of this lofty, patron- 

izing attitude, on the part of our 
articulate public men, has been to 
give an air of insincerity to the whole 
discussion. What would we say of a 
public man pleading for a fresh-air 
fund for poor people if he emphasized 


the fact that he himself never felt the 
slightest need of ozone? What con- 
viction would we feel on reading the 
opinions of a legislator on traffic 
—- if he had spent his life in a 


ospital chair? The man who pleads 
for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, or an equivalent of re- 
we on the grounds that human 
iberty, or some other abstraction, is 
at stake, has lost touch with the 
earth. He belongs, not in a world of 
real men with digestive tracts and 
mundane appetites, but in some 
Valhalla of synthetic legislators, for- 
ever passing inane laws for hypo- 
thetical majorities. 

It is an extraordinary feature of 
the present state of our discontents 
that no leader in favor of repeal has 
pointed out that a modification of 
the liquor law will be entirely futile, 
so far as human welfare is concerned, 
unless it be accompanied by a drastic 
reformation in the drinking ideals of 
the public. It is idle to deny that a 
— is growing up in the 

nited States which has practically 
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no palate but an impregnable faith in 
labels. Industrial alcohol has de- 
stroyed the former, and national 
advertising, by subtle inference, has 
inculcated the latter. In a country 
which has accepted the proprietary 
trade-name and label as a guarantee 
of quality, it is the easiest thing in 
the world to believe that a bottle, 
duly sealed and bearing a familiar 
label, shall contain an authenticated, 
though illegal, spirit. Even the fact 
that the distillery which issued a 
certain label went out of business 
years ago and therefore the contents 
must be spurious, is of no avail in 
this modern age of faith in the 
printed word. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the average American’s 
enjoyment of a highball is advanced 
enormously by the sight, on the tray, 
of a trick-shaped bottle, with a 
glamorous Scotch label indicating 
that the contents are “of great age,’ 
though the liquor he is drinking may 
have come from acolumn-still erected 
on a lonely Long Island farm, and 
may consist of nothing more recon- 
dite than raw industrial alcohol 
mixed with some cut Canadian 
Scotch and Croton water. 


DUCATION, theoretical in the 
sense of discriminating between 
liquor and bad, practical in be- 

ing able to distinguish between 
different kinds of good liquor, is an 
absolute crying necessity if the 
American public is ever to achieve 
an equality with the drinking na- 
tions. The object of the present essay 
is to point out, more in sorrow than 
in anger, the grievous errors into 
which the nation has fallen 
in regard to the genesis and functions 
of certain liquors. In the days to 
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come, when the bootlegger and the 
alcohol-cooker have gone the way of 
the leper and the springless ox-cart, 
this wisdom will ound of in- 
estimable value. We may some day 
discover Americans who know the 
difference between ale and beer, who 
are aware of the peculiar bouquet of 
Dublin Irish, and who are worthy of 
a generous three-fingered modicum 
of the real Glenlivet. 


MERICAN writers with a bias in 
favor of alcoholic beverages 
have been singularly unfortunate in 
their attitude towards the subject. If 
our legislators and leaders of thought 
fanatically eager to em- 
phasize their own personal dryness, 
our wits and essayists have concealed 
their ignorance of genuine spirits and 
wines by somewhat undies face- 
tiousness. They have proclaimed a 
curious gospel that after all it does 
not really matter what a man drinks. 
They and our novelists make a loud 
to-do over old vintages, but it might 
be a sad error to offer them Johannis- 
berger 1921 in a plain bottle. They 
are the priests of a religion which be- 
lieves that gin made in a bathtub is 
no worse than gin made in Holland, 
and rum made from molasses in a tin 
boiler in the back yard is equal to 
the produce of Cuba’s finest dis- 
tilleries. Grape juices, fermenting in 
little barrels on roll-top desks in 
private offices, are seriously offered 
as adequate substitutes for the ma- 
tured wines of France and Italy. 
Drinks manufactured from wild 
fruits, from dandelions, and from 
green tomatoes, are solemnly passed 
round and pronounced “quite good.” 
The destruction of the national pal- 
ate has proceeded so rapidly that 
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many men and even more women are 

quite unable to distinguish between 

Scotch and Irish whiskey except by 

the label, and prefer a stiff dose of 

apple-jack, which is simply pure 
cohol, to either. 


N° POSSIBLE change of heart can 
take place until this mania 
for a mere alcoholic kick, which re- 
duces the drinker to a condition of 
maudlin vacuity in five minutes, 
has been exorcised from the Ameri- 
can people. This leads inevitably to 
a consideration of what may be 
called America’s contribution to 
drinking — the cocktail. At the risk 
of incurring the serious opposition of 
nearly all the wet forces, it must be 
stated that the habit of drinking mix- 
tures of sharp fruit juices and indus- 
trial alcohol on an empty stomach 
is so idiotic, so prolific of digestive 
disorganizations, that no possible 
excuses can be formulated for it. In 
England, where young men are 
tutored by their elders in drinking 
habits, the first rule inculcated is 
never to touch alcohol before a meal. 
A tankard of ale with food, or a half- 
bottle of wine with one’s dinner, is 
not reckoned drinking in an intoxi- 
cating sense. The point is that a 
gentleman, or an artisan, who is a 

tleman when he is enjoying him- 
self, should always start the festivi- 
ties with a good solid meal. He can 
then his liquor with some 
semblance of dignity. He can enjoy 
both food and drink. The American 
custom, of stimulating the appetite 
artificially, so that more food is taken 
than is natural, with a resulting 
dyspeptic reaction, can have no 
standing with civilized people. It 
contributes neither to the sum of 
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human happiness nor to national 
health. The look of uneasy preoccu- 
pation which is visible on the faces of 
many passengers who have overeaten 
of European food after two, three 
or four vicious Bronx cocktails or 
nearly half a pint of gin and lemon 
juice, is due to the inevitable gastric 
turmoil which those drinks have 
evoked. The regular reply of such 
gentry, when invited to enjoy a glass 
of good spirit, is ““Too soon after 
dinner.” But it will always be too 
soon for the drinkers of cocktails. 
There is no hope for them. They have 
bartered their birthright for a mess 
of industrial alcohol. 


HE problem before us, then, is 
not human liberty or the ethics of 
sumptuary legislation, but the simple 
self-revealed ignorance of the public 
concerning what to drink. Assuming 
for the purposes of argument that 
Repeal took place tomorrow, it 
would find the American nation as 
pitiably unprepared for amenities as 
it was for hostilities in 1917. We shall 
be as completely deluded by the 
label-printer as we are by the gentle- 
man who has something “just off the 
ship.” There is a story of a janitor 
who had obligingly supplied some 
gn to a party on the seventh floor of 
is building. When a number of hos- 
pital cases resulted, he professed in- 
credulity. “Why it was aged!” he 
protested, “I aged it myself, for a 
whole week.” The statements of dis- 
tant distilleries will not need to be 
very subtle to fool that janitor’s 
customers. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc, a well-known 
advocate of wine and ale, once 
offered a rule for drinkers — never 
drink anything invented since the 
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Reformation. This, he argued, ruled 
out whiskey, gin and liqueurs of re- 
cent concoction. Unfortunately for 
his thesis, history shows that whiskey, 
that is, liquor distilled from grain, 
is probably as ancient as wine fer- 
mented from grape or ale brewed 
from malt. Julian the Apostate en- 
countered, during his northern wars, 
“wine made from barley.” In early 
Gaelic the words “uis gebeatha,” 
which mean “water of life,” were 
corrupted into “usquebaugh” and 
latterly into the more familiar word 
“whiskey.” So far from whiskey hav- 
ing come into use since the Reforma- 
tion, in very early times the Scottish 
chiefs enacted a rough liquor control 
in the western islands to reduce the 
poverty caused by excessive drunk- 
enness. No whiskey was allowed to 
be exported to those isles, but each 
man might distill what he wished for 
his own needs. 


I’ THE Eighteen Century an Eng- 
lish exciseman stationed in the 
Highlands commented upon the ex- 
cellent health of the drinkers of 
whiskey. It gave them “a ruddy 
complexion, nimbleness and strength, 
and served both for victual and 
drink.” A chaplain of the Stuart 
armies before Culloden, lacking wine 
for the Eucharist, administered it 
with an oat-cake and whiskey. In 
fact we may attribute the well- 
known drunkenness in Scotland, in 
the Eighteenth Century, not to whis- 
key but to claret. Judges took their 
claret bottles with them to the bench. 
Whiskey in more recent years has 
been abused to a serious extent in its 
native land. Rigorous control, fa- 
cilitated and amplified by the liquor 
interests themselves, has become 
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necessary to protect the public. One 
distillery which has its own retail 
stores in Glasgow provides no chairs 
or tables, and the barmen are strong 
enough to throw out any persistent 
drunks. Only three drinks are per- 
mitted to any customer at one time. 
Years ago on Saturday nights a whole 
family, father, mother and children, 
might often be seen wavering gently 
along the Glasgow streets to their 
home. Getting tight was a commu- 
nity affair in the closes of Scotland’s 
cities. 


[TT CAN not be too emphatically laid 

r down that all such folk, including 
even the poet Burns, have no con- 
ception of the true enjoyments of a 
fine blended whiskey. Burns, indeed, 
was remarkably like the gin-and- 
orange-juice gentry of 1931 New 
York. All he wanted was a sudden 
savage kick into an inebriated un- 
consciousness. He was not, in the 
true connoisseur’s sense, a drinker at 
all. He was a soak, with a farmhand’s 
craving for the fiery Kilbagie of the 
Lowland stills. 

Modern whiskey, as we know it, 
or would like to know it, dates from 
1823, when an act was passed in 
London legalizing all stills over 40 
gallons, and imposing a duty of two 
shillings and threepence per gallon of 
proof spirit. Home distilling was 
abolished, though it continued to 
ae “poteen” in the bogs of Ire- 
and. Smuggling, which had assumed 
dimensions as large, comparatively, 
as in the United States today, practi- 
cally vanished. Expert distillers took 
up their trade in regions proved by 
experience to produce the best whis- 
key. Chief among the requisite in- 
gredients is the water employed. 
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Here we may mention that the 
word “liquor” as used in America is 
entirely unprofessional. To the brewer 
and distiller, “liquor” is the water he 
uses in his business. In their earl 
st the manufacture of Scotc 
whiskey and English ale is identical. 
Both require barley malt, germi- 
nated on a malt house floor, so that 
the starch has been partially con- 
verted into sugar. It is then dried in 
the kiln. Here we come upon the first 
mystery of the whiskey craft. A 
genuine Highland whiskey has its 
malt kiln-dried with a peat fire, 
which gives it a mellow smoky flavor 
unattainable in any other way. 
There are fanatics who maintain 
that whiskey is improved by havin 
a peat fire under the pot still as oa 
and there is the undoubted fact that 
the slow equable heat generated by 
such a fire will produce a more gentle 
and regular flow of vapor through the 
worm condenser. 


FTER the malt is dried it is milled 
and mixed with warm water 
from the burn outside. A burn on one 
side of a Scotch glen will give a poor 
whiskey, while that on the other will 
become celebrated. This is not a 
fanciful fiction, but a commercial 
fact. Distilleries have been com- 
pletely moved to take advantage of 
certain waters. And the great brew- 
eries of England are ranged along the 
Trent at Burton solely because of the 
incomparable qualities of Trent 
water. Beer made in London brew- 
eries, which draw their water from 
wells sunk into the chalk below Lon- 
don clay, is a harsh, thin “bitter” 
compared with the full-bodied jales 
of Hertfordshire and Suffolk. 
Whiskey is distilled twice, but in 
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different stills. These vessels are 
made of copper and their shape is of 
paramount importance in producing 
a good spirit. The second operation 
results in actual whiskey by specific 
gravity, and a portion called “feints” 
which is returned to be added to the 
next batch of “low wines” from the 
wash-still. 

Scotch whiskey, thus produced, is 
a colorless fluid. The genuine article 
is now stored in sherry casks, whose 
wine-saturated staves not only give 
whiskey its color, but also absorb 
many of the insoluble impurities. In 
those casks it should remain at least 
eight years. The word insoluble 
should be emphasized because it is 
quite otherwise with the soluble im- 
purities. On these latter the qualities 
of good whiskey depend. It is they 
which distinguish a genuine pot-still 
malt whiskey from the product of a 
patent still. 


AT is known as a patent or 
W column still was invented by 
an Irishman, - Mr. Aeneas — 
to speed up the production of chea 
whiskey. The arley malt saat 
passes down through the first column 
over a series of perforated plates. A 
rising jet of steam carries the alcohol 
over into the second column, where 
it descends over cold plates and col- 
lects at the bottom as alcohol. This is 
the accepted method of producing 
commercial alcohol. It is the method 
by which “whiskey” is manufac- 
tured for American consumption, 
colored by caramel matter and bot- 
tled immediately. The most credu- 
lous consumer may pause next time 
he examines a suspiciously ornate 
bottle with its greased cork and shiny 
label, and wonder whether he is 


competent to pass on the merits of 
whiskeys when he is so easily con- 
fused by the “genuine” article. 
Simple souls have been discovered 
“aging” whiskey in bottles, which 
has no effect upon it whatever. In- 
deed, whiskey left in the casks over 
fourteen years is probably hopelessly 
—_ It becomes, in trade phrase- 
ology, “‘slimey.” 


~~ point about industrial alcohol 
made in column stills is, that like 
most things scientifically manufac- 
tured by quantity production, it is 
all the same. There is nothing to 
hope from it save the inevitable be- 
fuddlement and headache. It cannot 
be blended any more than cleaning 
fluid can be blended. The coldly 
chemical nature of its genesis has 
given it no character at all. As the 
Scotch say, it is sexless. We have 
therefore to dismiss it as not suitable 
in itself for human consumption. 
Until the American drinker stipu- 
lates the elimination of industrial 
alcohol from his beverage philosophy, 
he can never hope to understand the 
true delights of whiskey. Indeed, he 
may just as well remain under Pro- 
hibition, because repeal without 
legislation to control spirituous manu- 
facture would merely flood the coun- 
try with an ocean, where now we 
have rivers, of the industrial fluid. 
At the present time the distilleries 
in Scotland number about one hun- 
dred and thirty. Yet there are nearly 
four thousand proprietary brands on 
the market. This apparent paradox 
derives from the art of blending. 
Practically no whiskey is bottled un- 
blended and all the rarer bouquets 
and aromas can be traced to the ex- 
pert blender. It will be seen, there- 
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fore, how long and perilous is the 
path by which good whiskey is ob- 
tained. Granted that the best Scotch 
barley has been used and all malting 
skill employed in preparing it for the 
mash, and assuming that the still- 
man is a past master of his craft and 
knows exactly the moment to cease 
drawing from the worm, we have no 
guarantee that our whiskey will 
prove a mellow and gratifying bever- 
age. We have to depend upon the 
integrity of the blender. 


Y BLENDING must be understood 
B the mixing of different “single” 
whiskeys into a form more suitable 
for distant markets. Previous to the 
introduction of blending was the vat- 
ting process. Many Americans may 
wonder just what the words “old 
vatted Glenlivet” mean on a label, 
and if they hazard a guess they will 


robably be completely wrong. To 
in with, the word “Glenlivet” is 
geographical rather than proprie- 
tary. Twenty-six distilleries use the 
word in some form or other to 


describe their product. A map of 
Scotland with the distilleries marked 
shows a thick cluster of them in 
Banffshire, where Cairngorms looks 
down upon the Glen of Livet, which 
runs into the Avon, a tributary of the 
glorious River Spey. And a vatted 
whiskey is produced by mixing the 
whiskeys which have been distilled 
in the same distillery at different 
seasons of the year. The purity of the 
water, the age of the malt, and the 
atmospheric conditions all modify 
the resulting spirit. 

Blending, on the other hand, con- 
sists of uniting the virtues of differ- 
ent stills, and the connoisseur may 
produce for his own pleasure the 
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blend that suits his palate. A small 
gallon cask made from wood im- 
pregnated with sherry, fitted with a 
spigot so that it is never more than 
half empty, may be employed by one 
who has the patience, the knowledge, 
and the opportunity to practise this 
hobby. But for most mortals it will be 
necessary to trust a reputable house. 


1s doubtful whether any Amer- 
r ican palate has ever taken kindly 
to the unblended malt-whiskeys of 
the Highlands. The surprise on 
first encountering such a beverage 
in the cellar of a tavern in Aberdeen- 
shire, remains one of the present 
writer’s most vivid memories. The 
peat smoke flavor is unmistakable. 
There is a full-bodied vigor, a 
strongly masculine authority, about 
such a drink which seems to account 
for much of Scotland’s history. The 
decadent English constitution re- 
quires pln less robust for 
daily use. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory blend of all is one based on 
a Glenlivet with Lowland malts and 
smoothed by a slight infusion of 
grain whiskey. This last has no sex, 
no character of its own. As Aeneas 
MacDonald in his masterly treatise 
on the subject remarks, the Lowland 
malts are catalysts to form a union 
between the pungent Highland prod- 
uce and the sexless, neutral grain 
whiskeys. Professor Saintsbury de- 
clares that grain (patent-still) whis- 
key is only fit for drunkards and for 
blending, but he will find few with 
the fortitude to follow him. 

The education of the American 
public to believe that the only object 
in drinking is to get drunk has been 
very thorough. Legislation directed 
towards improving the beverages 


available has been non-existent. 
“Bourbon-oil,” at one time added 
to rye whiskey to improve its ap- 
pearance, consisted of fusel-oil, po- 
tassium acetate and sulphuric acid. 
Moreover, the national vice of stand- 
ing at a bar and tossing down neat 
spirit at one swallow was fatal to any 
just appreciation of a fine spirit. The 
very word “shot” has passed into 
the language as meaning a drink, as 
if there were some sinister parallel 
between refreshment and suicide. As 
a matter of fact, murder has been 
done upon the drinker’s palate by 
this uncivilized custom. At the risk 
of antagonizing the wets once more, it 
must be insisted that only ale should 
be quaffed. Wines, spirits and li- 
queurs are to be sipped and savored. 
Mr. Aeneas MacDonald, in his work 
already mentioned, gives an admir- 
able description of the behavior of a 
connoisseur in the presence of a new 
and untried whiskey. 


_ KING a small wine glass, pref- 

erably one with a generous belly 
and a narrow rim, let him warm it 
slightly with his hand and then pour 
in a little of the whiskey. Having as- 
sisted the process of evaporation with 
a gentle rocking motion of the glass, 
let him snuff the vapor at the rim. It 
should be mild and yet potent, round 
and ‘warm,’ with no trace of the ob- 
jectionable acridity of raw spirit. 
Then he should take a sip — only a 
drop or two — and allow it to remain 
in the mouth for a few moments. 
There ought to be no harshness in the 
liquor’s assault upon the palate; 
‘kick’ only indicates a young or 
badly-mannered spirit. It should be 
gentle, with nothing of that ‘mineral’ 
taste about it which causes all but 
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hardened and careless drinkers to 
shudder a little and contract the 
facial muscles; and it ought to pos- 
sess a smooth, elusive and varied 
flavor in which it is difficult to 
distinguish a dominant constituent. 
Having performed this operation, the 
experimenter should add some soft 
water to the remainder of the spirit 
and drink thoughtfully. . .” 


4 pe are wise words. Added to 
what he calls “the selective, en- 
nobling processes of time and absorp- 
tive wood,” such discrimination on 
the part of the drinker results even- 
tually in augmenting the sum of 
human happiness. It will also aid him 
in discovering for himself the essential 
qualities of his future purchases. He 
will no longer gaze with uneducated 
awe upon elaborate labels bearing 
vague misinformation. He will know 
that a bottle bearing the name of one 
distillery only on the label is almost 
certain to be a fake because no whis- 
keys are bottled without blending. 
He will insist on knowing the age of 
the youngest element in the blend. 
He will ignore “fine liqueur whis- 
keys,” because the phrase means 
little beyond a higher percentage 
of alcohol, which has no bearing upon 
its beverage quality. And he will pre- 
fer a cork to a patent top because 
that material absorbs the last of the 
irrelevant alcohols left over from the 
cask. And he will be aware that 
whiskey, unlike wine, cannot mature 
in 

Enough has been said to show 
how tragically inadequate are the 
average citizen’s ideas upon the sub- 
ject. It is a theme essentially exs- 
thetic rather than moral or political. 


As our younger generation emerges 
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from the intellectual stupor which 
seems to have afflicted it since 1920 
and which distinguishes the Syn- 
thetic Decade, its curiosity is bound 
to awake. It may suddenly sound the 
tocsins and raise the banner of revolt 

ainst the chemical abominations 
of our time. And in the event of a re- 
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turn, in the future, to the principle of 

nal responsibility in the arts of 
ife, an enlightened public opinion 
will demand, as the sinister figures of 
the bootl and alcohol-cooker 
fade from view, some guarantee of 
intelligent integrity from their suc- 
cessors. 


In These Places 


By AnNE ZUKER 


ERE is a place of white sands 
Faintly ridged by the drift of winds. 
There we may watch 
The timeless undulation of waves, 
Ceaseless and more enduring 
Than our own heart beats. 


There is a little hollow in the hills, 

The brown hills 

Patched with yellow mustard, 

With love-in-a-mist and blue sage: 
There, bedded in wild barley, 

We may listen 

To the soft blethering of the wind 

As the cloud flocks pass over us. 

We are steeped in the sun and the wind. 


There is a forest of silver firs 

Whose branches rise in whorls to form 
A green and dripping umbrella 

To shelter us from summer rain. 

The fragrance of firs 

And the dripping of the rain! 


The slow movement of earth 
Tides through our bodies, 
In these places we may find escape. 


Wood-Folk 


By SAMvuEL ScovILLeE, JR. 


wo of the three great car- 

| nivora, whom our forefathers 
feared and fought, the panther 

and the wolf, are practically extinct 
in our Eastern States. Yet in 1697 
the General Assembly of West Jersey 
enacted a law under which a bounty 
of twenty shillings was to be paid to 
“whatsoever Christian shall kill and 
bring the head of a panther before 
any magistrate of any county of 
this Province.” Negroes, Indians and 
Atheists received only half that 


sum. 
The ther, cougar, a or 
and the same animal, has an un- 
canny habit of following humans, 
apparently more from curiosity than 
with any idea of making an attack. 
One of my friends, who was born in 
Clearfield County, Pennsylvania, re- 
members that his father was fol- 
lowed by a panther as he was driving 
home late one night. The great cat 
screamed at him from the under- 
brush close to the road and fright- 
ened his horse so that the latter 
ran away, whereupon the puma 
followed him for some distance, 
crashing through the brush with 
longs swift leaps. 
e bay lynx or wild cat and the 
fox will also follow humans, and at 
times come quite close to them. I re- 


member once when walking through 
a bit of wooded lowland, I suddenly 
turned quickly to follow the flight 
of a bird and made a red fox who 
was stealing after me not six feet 
away, run for his life. Another friend 
of mine, while walking through 
Seven Mountains, in the northern 
part of Pennsylvania, suddenly be- 
came conscious that he was being 
followed by something or somebody. 
Doubling on his trail he hid behind 
a big pine and found that he was 
being shadowed by a big bay lynx, 
which dived into a thicket and dis- 
appeared when he found that he was 
discovered. 


I REMEMBER once when a boy — it 
was several years ago— that I 
was positive that I had encountered 
a panther. I was coming home past 
the Half Moon Lot on the family 
farm in the northwestern corner of 
Connecticut. Suddenly from over b 
Boundary Elm, a vast tree whic 
marked the corners of four farms, I 
heard an appalling screech which I 
instantly diagnosed as the scream 
of a panther, having carefully studied 
such great authorities on wild-life 
as James Fenimore Cooper, Mayne 
Reid and Harry Castlemon. 

Not having with me a rifle, a 
tomahawk, nor even the long, keen 
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hunting knife with which all the 
heroes of the above writers were in- 
variably armed, I was somewhat at 
a disadvantage. However, I did not 
lose my presence of mind. Realizing 
instantly that flight was what the 
situation required, I flew — at least 
I do not remember touching the 
ground until I crossed the bri 
over the brook a quarter of a mile 
away. At the time I considered that 
I had had a very narrow escape. 
Later on, however, I learned that 
what I had heard was the screech 
of a red fox. 

Twice or thrice in a lifetime one 
may hear that scream, undoubtedly 
one of the most sinister and un- 
earthly of all wild animal notes. 
The sound is as rare and dreadful 
as that screech of the wounded horse 
which frightened even Hawkeye and 
Chingachguch. Not long ago a natu- 
ralist friend of mine in the Berk- 
shires told me that one night a fox 
screamed and all the neighbors in 
his little hamlet locked and barred 
their doors and windows and spent 
most of the night on guard against 
the unknown terror which had visited 
their village. 


—_ last time that I heard a 
red fox was on a fall night while 
several of us were camping in the 
wilderness on a botanical expedition. 
One evening a friend and myself 


followed a dim path through the 
woods to a bluff above the stream 
which showed a dusky silver among 
the shadows. The white mist rose 
up to meet us like a ghost, and be- 
low we could hear the 1 faint splashing 
of a deer crossing the stream. Then, 
so distant that it seemed like a pin- 
point of sound pricked through the 


stillness, came the hoot of a great- 
horned owl with its doubled second 
note, as he hunted here and there 
for rabbits among the cleari 
Suddenly the silence was broken 
by an appalling scream. Although 
recognized it instantly — how 
a any one ever forget it? — my 
muscles jerked and twitched at the 
sound, and my friend, although a 
veteran naturalist, grip me so 
tightly that his finger-prints showed 
black on my arm the next mornin 
The howl of the wolf, the a 
of a bay lynx, and the shriek which 
a horned owl sometimes gives, are 
all weird sounds, but none of them 
can surpass the scream of a dog fox. 


HE scream of a real panther, how- 

ever, equals it, as I learned last 
year, when exploring the Okefinokee 
Swamp, which covers six hundred 
—_ miles between Georgia and 
Florida. The week before I entered 
the Swamp, a seven-foot panther 
had been shot on the far side of the 
great marsh and I had been warned 
that its mate was probably prowling 
among the numerous ee which 
are hidden in its depths. One evening 
while coming back from the far end 
of the island on which I was camp- 
ing, I suddenly heard a high, wailing 
cry, far down the trail along which 
I had come. Then the sound 
to a lower pitch with a gurgling 
note running through it, rose again 
to a mad screech, and died away in a 
rasping, snarling note of stark men- 
ace. 

“Like a woman having her throat 
cut with a dull knife,” was the way 
one of my guides afterwards de- 
scribed the sound. 

When the scream was repeated for 
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the second time, although it was 
much nearer, I assured myself that 
there was absolutely no d and 
that it would be the height of folly 
for me to run. My reasoning con- 
vinced my head absolutely, but my 
ignorant and emotional legs sprinted 
down the trail at a record breaking 
clip: for a middl man, and it 
was with a sense of great relief that 
I reached the camp without having 
any closer acquaintance with that 
“painter,” the name of the great cat 
in the Swamp. 


IKE the panther, the wolf is — 
forever from most of our East- 
ern States, yet every village has 
some legend of that long-time enemy 
of man. Only recently r found in my 
great-grandfather’s journal a record 
of hearing a wolf howl over in Black 
Swamp near Litchfield, Connecticut, 
while every summer on my way to 
Cornwall Hollow in that same State 
I pass Wolf Rock, a vast granite 
boulder beside the road, beneath 
which is an arched hollow bedded 
with dry leaves where the Indians 
used to sleep when following the 
hundred mile trail which 
close to the rock. On the top of the 
boulder is a flat space covered with 
polypody fern. It was there in 
the twilight that my great-great- 
pr se once saw a gray wolf 
seated with his head on his forepaws 
looking down at her as she passed 
by on the road to the Hollow. 

That other member of the trio 
of fierce beasts with which our 
re ancestors contended, the 

lack bear, still lingers in the East. 
Not so wise as the wolf nor so fierce as 
yet he has outlived them 
both because of his caution. 
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“When in doubt — run,” is the 
motto of the wise black bear. As 
for the unwise — they are dead. 

A bear can hear a hunter a quarter 
of a mile away and scent one for 
over a mile if the wind be right. He 
may weigh three hundred pounds 
and be over two feet wide, yet he 
will slip like a shadow through 
tangled underbrush without a sound. 
He will dig up and eat the bulbs of 
the jack-in-the-pulpit, which affects 
a human tongue—I speak from 

ience — like a mixture of nitric 
acid and powdered glass. Moreover, 
the black bear and the black cat or 
fisher, are the only two mammals 
which can devour the porcupine 
without being killed by its quills. 
The dog, the Canada lynx and the 
wolf have all tried — and died. 

The first flurries of snow mean 
bedtime for the bear. He is not afraid 
of the cold, for he wears a coat of 
fur four inches thick over a vest of 
fat of the same thickness. He has 
found, however, that rent is cheaper 
than board. 


NE of the rarest adventures in 
O woodcraft is the finding of a 
bear hole where a bear sleeps safe 
from cold until spring. The last one 


of which I have heard was found in 
the Pocono Mountains. Some friends 
of mine were shooting there in 
November when their dogs started 
up a bear on a wooded slope, which 

pped into a hole under an over- 

anging rock. As it thrust its head 
out of the aperture, I regret to say, 
my friends shot it. Then they ex- 
plored the hole which it was prepar- 
ing for winter quarters. The place 
was beautifully constructed. The 
entrance was under an overhanging 
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bank shielded by bushes, and it 
seemed incredible that so large an 
animal could have forced its shoul- 
ders through so small an opening. 
The burrow was jug-shaped, widen- 
ing and sloping up beneath the 
ground, with a dry shelf dug in one 
side which was covered with layers 
of dry leaves and a big blanket of 
withered grass. In the top of the 
bank a tiny hole had been dug, 
which opened out in some thick 
bushes and was probably an air hole. 

Just outside of the entrance the 
bear had piled an armful of dry 
sticks, evidently intending, when it 
had finally entered the hole, to pull 
them over the entrance and entirely 
hide it. 


NE of the Connecticut bear 
O stories which I heard as a boy 
had to do with the exploits of great- 
uncle Jake, who fought through 
the Revolution. It was Uncle Jake 
who made General Putnam get off 
his horse into the mud and give the 
countersign. It was Uncle Jake who 
shot the Hessian who used to stand 
on the earthworks and make insult- 
ing gestures toward the Continental 
camp. Again it was Uncle Jake who 
broke his way out of the Hulks one 
stormy night, swam ashore, and 
made his way back to Cornwall, 
bearing the news of the death of his 
best friend to the latter’s widow, 
whom he afterwards married. After 
the war was over he settled down 
in Cornwall and took up hunting as 
a hobby, and killed an unbelievable 
number of bears among the twenty- 
seven named hills which are to be 
found in Cornwall Township. 

One day in early March, when he 
was coming down Pond Hill through 
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the snow, he suddenly sank to his 
waist in a drift, and as his feet 
went through a layer of leaves he 
stepped on something soft which 
began to rise beneath him. The next 
moment Uncle Jake found himself 
rushing down Pond Hill astride a 
big black bear — riding bear-back, 
as it were. The situation had its 
difficulties, for he did not want to 
stay on nor yet, on the other hand, 
did he care to get off. Finally, how- 
ever, being a man of great resource, 
he managed to draw his hunting- 
knife and kill the bear with one 
dextrous stab through the spine at 
the base of its head. This anecdote 
illustrates the danger of investigat- 
ing bear holes during the winter 
season. 


URIOUSLY, one of the wood-folk 
which was practically extinct 
throughout southern New England 
has come back. Neither my father 
nor my grandfather ever saw a wild 
deer in the northwestern part of 
Connecticut, yet during the past ten 
years I have met at least a score of 
the northern variety of the Virginia 
deer in and about Cornwall. 

One morning at sunrise, from an 
early train, 1 saw as we swung 
around a sudden curve a magnificent 
buck surprised while drinking at the 
Housatonic River. With one bound 
he reached the bank and then stood 
and watched with pricked-up ears 
the rumbling train go by, a picture 
that stayed in my mind ugh 
many a stifling day in the city that 
summer. 

Another time I was walking on 
the top of Pond Hill with a little 
girl of mine, who was taking her first 
pilgrimage there. Anything may hap- 
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pen on Pond Hill. There is the white 
oak tree where my father shot his 
first wild pigeon, nor dreamed that 
the time would come when the 
flocks of that glorious bird would no 
longer darken our skies. On this 
slope I first found growing side by 
side those beautiful orchids, the 
purple-pink calopogon and the rose- 
pink pogonia. Near its summit I 
saw my first fox and found my first 
hummingbird’s nest, that little jewel 
casket which is thatched with lichen, 
lined with thistledown and bound 
— with cobwebs. There, until 
a few years ago, stood Hen’s Pine, 
a great tree which old Hen, the 
slave who ruled my grandfather’s 
farm with a rod of iron, had saved 
from the wood-cutters. At its base 
he planned to be buried, with his 
fiddle, his ax and his whip at his 
side. On that hill was Apple Tree 
Spring, where little shells bubbled 
= under a wild apple tree, and 

ite Birch Spring, guarded by a 
ghost. One always expects adven- 
tures on Pond Hill. 


N THAT day we crossed Sheep’s 
O Head, the pasture on the crest 
of the hill, and my companion 
climbed up on Tome Rock, a 

w 


balanced boulder whic ays looks 
as if it were going to roll into Cream 
Pond a mile below, but it never does. 
Leaving her there, I went bird’s 
nesting in a patch of near-by woods, 
and was hardly out of sight when in 
the far side of the grove a great 
buck came out. With head and horns 
per erect, he drifted down the 

side like a shadow and passed 
within six feet of my little girl, who 
was high enough above the ground 
to be above the air currents on 
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which a deer depends largely for his 
safety. It was not until she stretched 
out her hands caressingly towards 
the soft nose that his liquid brown 
eyes caught sight of her. The visitor 
snorted doubtfully, and then stopped, 
and the deer and the child looked 
into each other’s eyes until the buck 
heard me coming out of the woods. 
Then down the hill he went, clearing 
bushes and boulders with great, easy 
bounds, with the white flag of his 
tail waving behind him. All her life 
long that little girl will remember 
that meeting with her wild brother 
of the woods. 


4 py miles from Philadelphia, 
near my cabin in the pine bar- 
rens of New Jersey, I find every- 
where the tracks of the Southern 
Virginia deer, which have finer horns 
and teeth than their Northern breth- 
ren, and which wear red coats all 
winter instead of changing to gray 
when cold weather comes. Two of 
them had made round beds in the 
long, soft, yellow marsh-grass not 
fifty yards from my cabin last winter. 

One picture of this deer always 
stands out in my memory. I was 
travelling through the Plains, that 
curious tract some twenty-five miles 
wide in the southern part of New 
Jersey, where all the trees are 
dwarfed like those in a Japanese 
tea-garden. Three of us had travelled 
through dark cedar swamps and 
along forgotten roads past Mary 
Ann’s Forge, where many of the 
cannon used in the Revolution were 
made out of bog iron. Where once 
had been the roar of furnaces, there 
was now only the sound of the wind 
through the low pitch pine trees. 
We passed a mansion house moulder- 
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ing away in the woods, where once 
had been great glass works, and the 
two vast post oaks at Ong’s Hat 
where in the ’Forties had stood a 
notorious tavern. Only a hollow in 


the sand showed where it had stood. 


O” road began to climb toward 
a distant ri of trees, and 
suddenly in place of a forest of pines, 
cedars and oaks, before us stretched 
a rolling plain covered with what 
looked like bushes but which were 
really tiny trees. There we found the 
corema, the Conrad’s crowberry, 
named after its discoverer in 1810 
and then lost to New Jersey botanists 
until found again in recent years in 
the Plains. We ate blueberries by the 
quart, and hunted vainly for the 
heath hen, that lost Eastern variety 
of the prairie chicken, which we had 
hoped might still breed somewhere in 
the depths of the Plains. On the way 
back at twilight, as our car was 
careening along a lonely wood road, 
two red-brown deer sprang up sud- 
denly in the brush not twenty-five 
yards away. One was a buck with a 
fine set of horns. He was in such a 
hurry to get away that he tripped 
and fell to his knees, while his mate, 
a wide-eyed doe, stopped to wait for 
him. Then they both started off 
again at full , only to stop 
once more and look at the strange, 
puffing, rattling thing which had 
aroused them from their thicket. We 
stopped our car and for a long 
minute human folk and wild folk 
stared at each other across the 
Plains. 

Up at Groton, Massachusetts, a 
friend of mine watched a pair of 
hounds hunt a doe and two spotted 
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fawns through a great stretch of 
wooded pasture. The hounds fol- 
lowed by scent alone, and the doe 
kept the fawns well ahead of her, 
and whenever they would tire she 
would hide them in the bushes and 
circle toward the dogs and double 
so that it took them a long time to 
unravel the tangled trail. As the 
sun rose higher, it seemed to burn 
away the scent, for it took the dogs 
longer and longer each time to trace 
out her tracks. At last, when the 
little fawns were so tired that they 
tottered and staggered as they 
moved, the doe hid them in a high 
clump of thick fern. Then making a 
wide double she joined them by a 
roundabout route. With her beauti- 
ful head just showing above the 
green fronds she watched the puzzled 
dogs circle back and forth and 
finally give up the chase. 


mM Last sight of wild deer was on 
the slope of Cream Hill in 
Cornwall, Connecticut. Returning 
home from a long trip, I motored 


past Half Moon Lot, all misty under 
a waning moon, and suddenly saw in 
the lane of light made through the 
fog by our headlights, three pairs of 
eyes gleaming green through the mist 
like incandescent emeralds. I stopped 
the car and followed the lane through 
the field, taking care not to step 
outside of it, until I came within six 
feet of a doe with twin fawns on 
either side of her, all three fascinated 
by the bright headlights. For fully 
a minute we faced each other before 
the spell was broken, and my last 
memory of Connecticut for that 
year was of their wild, beautiful 
faces. 
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HE Land- 
| scaper and a 
good many 


others have recently 
enjoyed arespite 
from the troubles of 
the times through 
the presence in New 
York of Florence 
Ayscough, who, 
with Amy Lowell, 
did the translations 
of many Chinese 
poems for Fir-Flower 
Tablets. Mrs. Ayscough, who knows 
China and the Chinese language 
and history as few Occidentals can 


hope to know these things, has 
also written a charming book called 
4 Chinese Mirror, and has done 
a biography of Tu Fu, one of 


the t poets of the famous 
Eighth Century, which was also the 
period of Li Po. These two were 
among the Eight Immortals of the 
Wine-Cup; Li Po is said by some to 
have met his death by falling out of a 
boat while reaching for the reflection 
of the moon, the intimation being 
that he had been drinking. Mrs. 
Ayscough has made extraordinarily 
interesting translations of Tu Fu’s 
poems, using a different method for 
the Englishing of the complicated 
ideographs from those of Arthur 
Waley, Shigiyoshi Obata and other 
sinologues. Her books are published 
in this country by Houghton Mifflin, 
and they are not to be overlooked by 
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any one who feels 
the pull of the Chi- 
nese spirit. Despite 
the terrific difficul- 
ties that face the 
translator, there is 
much beauty in 
Chinese poetry, 
much of the uni- 
versal spirit,and 
much of the reflec- 
tion of a civiliza- 
tion as far apart 
from{ours init’ 
aims and ends as the sun from the 
moon. 

Mrs. Ayscough manages om 
scholarly attainments without allow- 
ing them to weigh down her spirit; 
there is a freshness and vitality about 
her nality that makes her stand 
out in a world where not many 
ple seem especially grateful for the 
gift of life. She has been known to 
interrupt a reading of her transla- 
tions of Tu Fu’s verse to run to the 
window for a lock at passing fire 
engines; Eighth Century China and 
Twentieth Century New York. .. . 
What an odd combination, to be sure, 
and yet if we will go back to Tu Fu, 
he will be disclosed as concerned 
with most of the same problems 
that face us today. Read Tu Fu and 
Li Po, even if you do not care to 
pursue the Chinese poets further; 
they have something to give every 
civilized person that is not to be had 
elsewhere. 
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cA Chinese Farm Novel 


DDLY enough, one of the most 
O discussed novels of the moment 
is also concerned with China, but the 
China of the present. This is Pearl S. 
Buck’s The Good Earth (John Day, 
$2.50), a long, solidly wrought and 
suouheiedly done story of a 
Chinese farmer, Wang Lung, who 
was a lover of the soil, but who had to 
contend with the usual calamities 
that beset the paths of men who 
match themselves against nature. 
This is fundamentally a good novel 
of the attachment between men and 
earth, for Wang Lung easily attains a 
universal appeal, but it is also a fine 
npg of every-day China, painted 

y a shrewd observer who has no 
prejudices to interfere with her 
clarity of vision. The Landscaper 
was much impressed with Mrs. 
Buck’s first novel, East Wind, West 
Wind, published last year; she has 
grown steadily since then, and the 
present book is one of genuine im- 
— If there doesn’t happen to 

time to read it this minute, lay it 


safely away for a little more leisure; 
it is too good to miss, and too real to 
lose any of its value merely because 
it is put aside for a few weeks or 


months. This is a place a 
to mention another book on the 
Orient, which while it is not fiction, 
reads as interestingly as a novel, and 
has the additional advantage of 
factual truth. This is The Grass 
Roof by Younghill Kang (Scribner, 
$3.50), the life story of a Korean, a 
delightful book, filled with the rich 
stuff of life that transcends all na- 
tional or racial boundaries. The 
contrast between East and West is 
unusually well done and interesting. 
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NO, Lack of Variety 
Wwe other novels are there 
to be read, leaving the allur- 
ing subject of the Orient for a mo- 
ment? The range, as usual, is wide; 
one may learn of the intimate life of 
Eskimos, or read about Russia before 
the Revolution, or study the Old 
South through the eyes of one of its 
sons, or follow the fortunes of a 
modern girl. The variety is really 
almost endless, even if there do not 
seem to be any masterpieces among 
the current output. Peter Freuchen, 
who is a Dane by birth, has written 
a long novel called Eskimo (Live- 
right, $3), which is the saga of a 
dying race, the familiar story of a 
primitive people in contact with 
civilization and unable to withstand 
the impact. Freuchen has lived 
among the Eskimos for years; his 
first wife was an Eskimo, and he 
declares she was the noblest spirit he 
has ever met. There are many har- 
rowing physical details in the novel, 
and it is undoubtedly longer than it 
needed to be, but it has dignity and 
importance, which it attains to some 
extent through the obvious sin- 
cerity of the author. A. Paul Maerker 
has done the translation and there is 
a foreword by Rockwell Kent. It is a 
strange thing, this blighting effect of 
an alien civilization upon peoples 
who have worked out a wholly 
satisfactory pattern of life; one often 
wonders what we have to offer them 
in exchange for what we take away. 


Novels About Russia 


HREE new novels on Russia are 
at hand, and there is also much 
talk about Boris Pilnyak’s visit to 
this country, Pilnyak being one of 
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the Russians signed up by Ray 
Long, editor of the Cosmopolitan 
during a recent visit to the land of 
the Soviets. Two of Pilnyak’s books 
have been published in this country, 
a collection of short stories dating 
back several years, and a novel called 
The Naked Year. He is a realist; just 
what Mr. Hearst’s readers will make 
of his work, unless he changes his 
manner, remains to be seen. One 
would hardly pick him as a popular 
author for America. Of the Russian 
novels mentioned, one is concerned 
with the contemporary scene, Pan- 
teleimon Romanof’s Three Pairs of 
Silk Stockings (Scribner, $2.50), a 
stirring discussion of the plight of 
guntlelolk under Soviet Rule. A 
couple is set down in the midst of 
a crowded apartment house; their 
struggle to retain the decencies of 
life make the story. The title is 
from the cynical remark of a Russian 
engineer, to the effect that the price 
of any woman in the country is three 
pairs of silk stockings. Romanof has 
also written a remarkable volume 
of short stories of contemporary 
Russia called Without Cherry Blos- 
som, which has not yet been brought 
out in this country. It was published 
last year in England, where the Land- 
scaper had the pleasure of reading it. 
Of the remaining two novels, Nikolai 
Gubsky’s City of White Night (Nor- 
ton, $2.50), is a story of St. Peters- 
burg in 1910, and concerns itself 
with one Kanshin’s love for two 
women, Lydia and Katya. It was 
written in English, Gubsky having 
taken refuge in England and mas- 
tered the language, and it will appeal 
to those who know and like Russian 
classical literature; its test sim- 
ilarity is with the works of Gogol, 
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since it is filled with humor. It re- 
tains the true Russian flavor, and 
has won high praise from many dis- 
tinguished English critics. The other 
Russian novel is Ivan Nazhivin’s 
The Dogs (ip incott, $2.50), which 
is a story of life on a great estate 
before and during the Revolution, 
the break-up of a civilization is told 
in terms of the fate of dogs of differ- 
ent breeds. Nazhivin is another ref- 
ugee, a distinguished author in the 
older tradition of Russian literature. 


The Domestic Product 


Hs made these widespread 
excursions, let us see what there 
is to be read about our own country. 
Gertrude Atherton’s The Sopbisti- 
cates (Liveright, $2), is a successful 
take-off on some of our fads and 
fancies, not a great piece of literary 
work, but a highly entertaining 
novel, with a I ee many shrewd 
hits. Howard W. Odum’s Cold Blue 
Moon (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50), con- 
tinues the story of the Black Ulysses 
of Rainbow Round My Shoulder and 
Wings on My Feet, although in the 
new book Left Wing Gordon is the 
narrator, rather than the principal 
actor. Wing tells the tale of an old 
Southern house, Big House Hall, to a 
group of laborers with whom he is 
repairing the place for Northern pur- 
chasers; he revives ghosts, sings a 
few songs, and runs on and on in his 
curious monologue. The book con- 
tains some astonishingly vivid pic- 
tures of the ante-bellum South, and 
the literary method continues to be 
interesting, but somehow the thing 
doesn’t quite “jell”; there is a mix- 
ture of sociology that does not hit it 
off with the poetical content of the 
volume. One suspects that it should 
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have remained a bit longer in the 
author’s mind for clarification and 
crystallization. 

The Landscaper has so often ex- 
pressed his enthusiasm for the work 
of Robert Nathan that it may not be 
necessary to say much about Mr. 
Nathan’s new novel, The Orchid 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2), except to advise 
its immediate reading. The Orchid 
is the story of springtime in New 
York — particularly in Central Park 
— and its effect upon a small group 
of people, several of them artists of 
one kind or another. The artists 
— themselves practical, and the 

usiness people utterly impractical, 
which is the point of the story, and 
typical of Mr. Nathan’s gently iron- 
ical way of looking at life. Of Mr. 
Nathan’s art, it may be said that his 
reach never exceeds his grasp; he 
knows exactly what he wishes to do, 
and does it perfectly. The result 
has been a series of small master- 
pieces, such as Fonah, The Bishop's 
Wife, and the present volume, not to 
mention others. His work is not for 
every one, but those who can enjoy 
it will be thankful that it is being 
done in their lifetimes. The Orchid is a 
beautiful book, with the beauty of a 
well-cut cameo, and the comparison 
is no sooner made than one realizes 
the futility of it, for the book has life. 


The Seamier Side 


lr 1s a far cry from the attitude of 
Mr. Nathan, who can gird at the 
faults of our civilization without rais- 
ing his voice, to the hard-boiled 

int of view of such grim realists 
as John Held, Jr., William R. Lip- 
man, and Donald Henderson Clarke. 
Mr. Held’s Women Are Necessary 
(Vanguard, $2), is the bitter story 
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of a girl who falls in love with an 
artist and eventually becomes a 
prostitute, a stripped, bare narrative 
that has power, although it is faulty 
in its portrayal of character. Mr. 
Lipman’s The Night is Long (Wash- 
burn, $2), tells the tale of Sylvia 
Carlotta, a night-club entertainer, 
beginning with ce success on Broad- 
way and pursuing her career back- 
ward, a sordid novel, but one that 
displays no small knowledge of the 
world in which it is set; the talk 
sounds authentic, and there is no 
dirt for dirt’s sake, so far as the 
Landscaper can discover. Mr. Clarke, 
who started the red-haired Millie on 
her way some months ago, has writ- 
ten another best-seller in Impatient 
Virgin (Vanguard), which is men- 
tioned here for two reasons, first 
because it contains significant infor- 
mation concerning the attitude of a 
good many girls of the present day 
toward sexual promiscuity, and sec- 
ond, because it shows how far we 
have progressed in treating cer- 
tain intimate matters with complete 
frankness. Notice has just been 
served that several classics are now to 
be admitted to this country; it would 
have been too ridiculous to keep 
Boccaccio out with Impatient Virgins 
being produced at home. There has 
been a flood of somewhat porno- 
novels this spring; 
ently some publishers, beset by hard 
times, have returned to what seems 
an infallible formula. . . . 


Good Short Stories, Too 
THER novels of the American 
scene that are not altogether 
flattering to our vanity are Frances 
Ogilvie’s Green Bondage (Farrar 
and Rinehart, $2.50), a good first 
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novel of the tobacco country in 
Kentucky, which shows a thorough 
knowledge of the situation; and 
Lumber by Louis Colman (Little, 
Brown, $2), another good first novel, 
this time of the lumber worker in the 
Northwest, and his efforts to make 
a living for himself and his wife. 
There are also some volumes of 
American short stories at hand, in- 
cluding Pernet Patterson’s The Road 
to Canaan (Minton, Balch, $2), 
which contains “ Buttin’ Blood,” one 
of the best of recent tales of Negro 
life, along with a number of others 
of high quality. Mr. Patterson died 
last Autumn at the outset of his 
career; he had shown a splendid 
grasp of the life of the Southern 
Negro, and would almost certainly 
have had something to say in novels 
if he had lived. Octavus Roy Cohen’s 
Lillies of the Alley (Appleton, $2), is 
another collection of stories in the 
familiar Cohen vein, purely formula 
stuff, in which punning titles play a 
large part, and bearing no relation 
whatever to Negro life or character. 
The Cohen book is worth looking at 
for the sake of the rhapsodies on the 
jacket in which Mr. Cohen is hailed 
as the great depictor of Negro char- 
acter, praise which he would prob- 
ably be the first to scorn. He is a 
highly successful manufacturer of 
what the public wants in the way of 
Negro stories, and is about as deeply 
imbued with knowledge of the race 
as Amos ’n’Andy. 


cA Novel of the Gypsies 

sp readers who enjoyed Lady 
Eleanor Smith’s Red Wagon last 

year will find her Flamenco (Bobbs- 

Merrill, $2.50), an even better novel. 

Lady Eleanor, who is the daughter 
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of the late Lord Birkenhead, has two 
principal interests in life, circuses 
and gypsies. Her first novel was 
about a circus, her second is about 
gypsies, flamenco being the Spanish 
word that means gypsy-like — of or 
pertaining to gypsies. If an aside 
may be permitted, the word has a 
curious history, for, as might be sus- 
ted, it is connected with Flemish. 
en the Spanish armies were 
finally driven from the Netherlands, 
they broke and scattered, many of 
the soldiers becoming idlers and 
wanderers, living, in other words, 
like gypsies. They were those who 
had been among the Flemings; 
flamenco was first applied to them 
and to their ways, and later to the 
gypsies. Lady Eleanor’s new novel 
tells the story of Camila, a gitana 
from Andalusia, the daughter of 
Lobo, a gypsy chieftain. Camila is 
sold to Richard Lovell, an English- 
man, and eventually becomes the 
storm-center of the family, the cy- 
clone of passion involving Lovell 
himself and two sons. The story it- 
self is excellent, the characters well- 
drawn, and the gypsy-lore authentic; 
altogether a distinguished and in- 
teresting novel, and a further revela- 
tion of a considerable new talent in 
English fiction. And a fit companion 
for it is Fay’s Circus by Katharine 
Susannah Prichard (Norton, $2), the 
story of a small travelling circus in 
Australia done with fidelity and 
readability. Miss Prichard wrote 
Coonardoo a season or so ago. 

This does not exhaust the avail- 
able supply of fiction, but other 
matters must be attended to. It may 
be well to note that George Moore’s 
latest novel, Aphrodite in Aulis, is 
now available in an unlimited edition 
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at $2.50, under the Brentano im- 
print; it is hardly the best thing its 
author has ever done, this story of 
classic Greece, but its beauty of style 
will comfort those who enjoy a mas- 
tery of words. 
(Conditions in America 
A UNUSUALLY large number of 
books with direct bearing upon 
the existing state of affairs in this 
country is available just now and 
many more are in prospect. This is to 
be expected, for even when we were 
sailing along with every inch of 
canvas set and drawing back in 
1928-29, there were those who did 
not think all was well and hesitated 
not to say so. Now that we are hard 
aground, it is natural enough for the 
Jeremiahs to get busy. An optimistic 
book, on the whole, however, is The 
Quest for Social Fustice, 1898-1914 
by Harold Underwood Faulkner 
(Macmillan, $4), which is the latest 
addition to a splendid History of 
American Life. There are to be 
twelve volumes when the set is 
finished; seven are now available, 
although the chronological order 
has not been followed, Mr. Faulk- 
ner’s book being Volume XI. It is a 
history of the struggle for social 
justice in all its phases, a struggle 
that has not been without its im- 
portant victories; at least, we have 
come a long way from the time when 
materialism seemed likely to swamp 
us altogether. This volume, like its 
predecessors, is history from the hu- 
man interest angle; it may be read 
with pleasure, or used as a text- 
book. Arthur M. Schlesinger and 
Dixon Ryan Fox are the general 
editors of the series of which it is a 


part. 
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Cheers for Marx 


ORMAN THOMAS’s America’s 
N Way Out: A Program for De- 
macracy (Macmillan, $2.50), is a 
Socialist’s plan for this country to 
find its way out of existing difficul- 
ties. The answer, in brief, is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Thomas, a planned eco- 
nomic order, somewhat along the 
lines of the Russian scheme. Con- 
sumers must be organized, producing 
masses must be organized, citizens 
must be organized politically, and 
everyone inspired with Marxian 
ideals. A large order, it would seem, 
but Mr. Thomas is worth reading; 
he seems far more important to some 
of us as a human being than the 
principles he advocates. There are 
those, the Landscaper among them, 
who shudder at the thought of more 
organization, more mass action — 
what the country really seems toneed 
is a lot of first-class hermits. The 
thoroughly Thorovian notion that 
the individual is the beginning- point 
of all reforms cannot be overlooked; 
an honest society can only be made 
up of honest individuals, and honesty 


— at home. 

n case Mr. Thomas’s book isn’t 
enough to send your blood-pressure 
soaring, read Louis Adamic’s Dyna- 
mite, published by the Viking Press, 
and a history of industrial violence 
in this country, written by a man 
who has collected much of his ma- 
terial at first hand as an itinerant 
worker. Mr. Adamic believes that 
American workmen are turning to 
Communism, leaving Socialism com- 
pletely out of the picture. He proph- 
esies serious labor troubles in the 
United States during the next decade 
unless Capitalism produces men cap- 
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able of dealing fairly with the situa- 
tion. His principal remedies are a 
twenty-five hour week and higher 
wages. There is a lot of good stuff in 
this book, disagree with some of it 
as we will; it would not do any harm 
if every large employer of labor in 
the country read it and pondered it. 


Praise for Socialism 


NOTHER volume on somewhat the 
A same general subject, which 
advocates Socialism as a relief for 
our ailments, is Your Fob and Your 
Pay, by Katherine H. Pollak and 
Tom Tippett (Vanguard, $2), both 
authors being teachers in the Brook- 
wood Labor College and trained 
social workers as well. Of course, 
there are many people who are with- 
out jobs or pay just now, but para- 
doxically enough, this merely height- 
ens the importance of the book. One 


of the most disturbing books of this 
kind that has appeared lately is 
Clinch Calkins’s Some People Won't 
Work (Harcourt, Brace), and any 
one who cares to pursue these mat- 
ters further would do well to read it. 
Also for those who are interested in 


the people who do the work of the 
world is The Black Worker by Sterling 
D. Spero and Abram L. Harris (Co- 
lumbia University Press, $4.50), a full 
and detailed study of the present 
situation of the Negro in American 
industry, of especial importance be- 
cause it covers the period of the great 
shift from Southern farms to North- 
ern and Western mills and factories, 
a change that has already had a pro- 
found effect upon the whole racial 
question. This is a good time to 
estimate the effects of the exodus, 
now temporarily, at least, at an end, 
because of the depression. 
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cAmericans as -Anti-Semites 


TILL another phase of life in 
S America is covered in Christians 
Only by Heywood Broun and George 
Britt (Vanguard, $2.50), a study of 
Anti-Semitism in all its phases that 
may well be read by both Jew and 
Gentile. Big Town by Philip McKee, 
with a preface by Sherwood Ander- 
son (John Day), is an impressionistic 
age of an American city, more or 
ess typical, and not done in many 
rosy colors, but recognizably faithful. 
These “big towns” are a peculiarly 
American product, and therefore 
especially interesting. Sociologists 
may learn something from Mr. Mc- 
Kee’s book, a sketchier Middletown; 
intelligent readers will certainly find 
it worth perusing. Most of the books 
mentioned in this section of the Land- 
scape are critical of our civilization; 
- aps it would be well to sound at 
east one optimistic note by saying 
a word or two about a volume 
called Mr. Fustice Holmes, edited by 
Felix Frankfurter and published by 
Coward-McCann. It contains articles 
by Benjamin N. Cardozo, Mr. Frank- 
furter, Morris Cohen, Learned Hand, 
Walter Lippmann, Harold J. Laski 
and others, in praise of the work of 
our most distinguished member of the 
Supreme Bench. No country that 
can produce a Holmes need despair, 
but it would help us to find out how 
tospeed up production; unfortunately 
Henry Fords are helpless when 
2 comes to such really vital prob- 
ems. 


«Mr. Seabrook Is Back 


ree who have had enough of 
such serious and immediate mat- 
ters as labor problems in the United 
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States do not lack for choice litera- 
ture of escape at present. The re- 
doubtable William Seabrook is again 
with us; this time the book is Jungle 
Ways (Harcourt, Brace, $3.50), the 
account of Mr. Seabrook’s explora- 
tions in Africa, including his investi- 
gation of primitive magic and sorcery 
there. In 1929, Mr. Seabrook went to 
the Ivory Coast, where he spent 
some months. Later he went to live 
among the Gueré cannibals. He also 
investigated life in Timbuctoo, and 
among the Habbe, a cliff-dwelling 
and phallus-worshipping people to 
the east. There are many excellent 
illustrations and the text is as excit- 
ing as usual; Mr. Seabrook has a 
way with him when it comes to 
primitive people, and manages to see 
much that would be hidden from the 
eye of the ordinary traveller. 

Sea-lovers will find a great deal to 
interest them in Alan J. Villiers’ 
Vanished Fleets (Holt, $3.50), which 
is, in effect, a maritime history o 
Tasmania in the very early days, 
with chapters on whaling, convict 
ships, Hobart-built clippers, and 
many other interesting topics, in- 
cluding sketches of some of the out- 
standing nalities in the island’s 
history. Mr. Villiers can write, as 
those who recall his Falmouth for 
Orders and By Way of Cape Horn 
already know; in Vanished Fleets he 
has found sympathetic material and 
he has done an invaluable bit of sea 
history just in time to save the ma- 
terial from everlasting oblivion. 4t- 
lantic Circle: Around the Ocean With 
the Winds and Tides by Leonard 
Outhwaite (Scribner, $3.50), is an- 
other book for lovers of the sea. It 
describes a 14,000-mile journey in a 
small schooner. 
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Travelling on Foot 


A= unusual travel book is 
Marcel Aurousseau’s Highway 
Into Spain (Alfred King, $3.50), 
which the Landscaper read in manu- 
script some months ago. Mr. Aurous- 
seau is not French, as his name 
would indicate, but Australian. His 
book is an account of a walking trip 
with a friend from Paris through the 
heart of France and into Spain as 
far as Madrid. The two men were 
fifty-two days on the road. They 
took the luck of the road so far 
as accommodations were concerned, 
and they did not “bone up” the 
countries they visited, their notion 
being to get fresh impressions, in 
which they were successful. Walking, 
one has time to observe and to 
cogitate, so there is a right Borrovian 
quality to Highway Into Spain. One 
will learn less about Spain from it 
than from other books, but a good 


f deal about people, and particularly 


about the author. This is a long 
book, and not to be swallowed whole, 
perhaps, but there is much good and 
thoughtful reading in it, and the 
mere fact that the journey was taken 
is heartening — there is some one 
left in the world willing to use the 
two feet God gave him to move him- 
self from one place to another. Other 
forms of transportation are unsatis- 
factory substitutes; there is the same 
difference in walking over a country 
and riding over it as there is between 
carving something out of a piece of 
wood with one’s hands and running a 
machine to do the same thing. The 
spirit simply refuses to accept the 
substitute at its face value. 

In Silver Seas and Golden Cities 


(Liveright, $3.50), Frances Parkin- 


‘ 
‘ 
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son Keyes has written an agreeably 
chatty and informative book about 
Portugal, Spain, and the South 
American countries. Her style is easy 
and unpretentious, and she is the 
sort of romantic traveller many 

le enjoy reading. In Spain she 
had the necessary number of adven- 
tures on the long journey, and knew 
how to make literary use of them. 
The Landscaper shares her admira- 
tion of Alfonso, although he runs the 
risk of losing some Republican friends 
in Spain in making such a brash state- 
ment. It isn’t the King that is the 
matter with Spain; the trouble strikes 
far deeper and would not be cured by 
a change in the form of government, 
certainly not a change that implied a 
control by the intellectuals of the 
nation, who are just as charming and 
just as ineffectual as the intellectuals 
of any other nation. 


Essays About Mexico 


ITH A steadily rising interest in 

Mexico, the publication of a 
volume of admirable essays called 
The Genius of Mexico by the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin-America, should interest many 
intelligent Americans. The volume 
is made up of lectures delivered at 
the Fifth Seminar in Mexico City in 
1930, and covers the broadest pos- 
sible field. Hubert C. Herring and 
Katherine Terrill are the editors. 
The book should prove itself indis- 
pensable for prospective visitors to 
the country who really wish to know 
something about it. 

A recent work of a biographical 
nature that has the widest possible 
interest is Story by Mary 

oberts Rinehart (Farrar and Rine- 
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hart, $2.50), which will have been 
di 


from one endof the country 
to the other by the time these words 
reach print. Mrs. Rinehart has had a 
remarkable career; she has made a 
tremendous lot of money out of her 
writing without neglecting her home 
and her husband; and two of her sons 
are among the rising young publish- 
ers of America, while a third is givin 
all his time to writing after ps 
years of experience in publishing. 
She has worked with enormous 


energy all these years and has had 
honors and thrilling experiences with- 
out end. Her story is told simply, 
honestly and candidly and should 

rove entertaining as well as inspir- 


ing reading to almost any one. 
cA Poet’s Love-Affair 


A AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an alto- 
gether different sort is World 
Without End by Helen Thomas 
(Harper), the strangely moving ac- 
count of her life with Edward 
Thomas, the English poet who was 
killed at Gallipoli. The first part of 
the book appeared in 1927. It was 
called 4s It Was, and signed simply 
“H. T.” Many people were shocked 
by its frankness, although it had the 
quality of a pagan idyll, and could 
have distressed no one except those 
unfortunates whocan not look upon a 
nude statue without ardently desir- 
ing to clothe it. 4s it Was is reprinted 
here in its entirety, and the rest of 
the story is told. It is a beautiful 
love story, and worthy to be read 
for long years to come. 

Another autobiography that re- 
quired no small amount of honesty 
and self-forgetfulness to write is 
The Recovery of Myself by Marion 
King (Yale University Press, $2), 
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which has an introduction by Dr. 
Adolf Meyer of Johns Hopkins 
University. Miss King was taken to 
a sanitarium for nervous and mental 
diseases after she had swallowed an 
overdose of veronal, and her book 
recounts her struggle back into san- 
ity. It is different from most nar- 
ratives of this kind in that Miss King 
was in good hands from the first and 
was helped along the right path; this 
makes for less dramatic interest 
than is to be found in such books as 
Clifford Whittingham Beers’s The 
Mind That Found Itself, but it is no 
less important for this reason. Psy- 
chiatry’s hardest fight has been to 
persuade the public to regard nervous 
and mental disease calmly, and to 
realize that psychic upsets contain no 
reproach, but are as much a part of 
life as broken legs or common colds. 
Miss King’s honest book should hel 

other sufferers toward a sound atti- 
tude. Its interest to the profession goes 
without saying, as any first-hand doc- 
ument of the sort is sure of a welcome. 


Many Biographies 


—_ more formal biographies 
are to be found lives of Scho- 


Wordsworth, Abraham 
wley, Light Horse Harry Lee, and 


others. V. J. McGill, who wrote 
August Strindberg, the Bedevilled Vik- 
ing, is responsible for the lively 
portrait of Schopenhauer, which is 
subtitled Pagan and Pessimist (Bren- 
tano, $4). This is Schopenhauer, the 
witty man of the world, as well as the 
pessimistic philosopher who created 
a far-flung system of thought. Her- 
bert Read’s Wordsworth (Cape and 
Smith, $3), is a biography and 
critical study combined, in which 
Mr. Read argues that the Words- 
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worthian nature-worship was all 
wrong, but that the purely aesthetic 
qualities of the poetry give it en- 
during value. Abrabam Cowley: The 
Muse’s Hannibal, is the work of 
Arthur H. Nethercroft (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $4.25). Cowley, it 
seems, was one of those universal 
men, and is here written of as much 
more than a metaphysical poet, for 
he was also playwright, Royalist 
spy, physician, scientist, and so on. 
Thomas Boyd has done a fine book 
in his Light Horse Harry Lee (Scrib- 
ner, $3.50). This Lee was the father 
of Robert E. Lee; he was one of the 
most brilliant figures of Colonial 
days, a soldier and politician, who 
had long years of success when the 
world seemed to smile upon him, but 
who ended his days under a shadow 
of disappointment and failure. He has 
been painted by Mr. Boyd against 
an excellent panorama of the times. 

Gamaliel Bradford has done a 
whole book of psychographs in The 
Quick and the Dead (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.50). His subjects range 
from Lenin to Roosevelt, and include, 
besides these two, Coolidge, Ford, 
Edison, Mussolini, and Wilson. It 
is a little too much to expect of any 
one man that he should entirely 
comprehend the genius of such a 
widely assorted group, but Mr. Brad- 
ford has the uncanny faculty of 
hitting off good sketches, and the 
worst that may be said for this lot 
is that some of them may furnish 
material for argument. 


cA Master of Tammany 


HE current interest in Tammany 
Hall’s activities gives special 
point to the publication of Master of 
Manbattan: The Life Story of Richard 
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Croker (Longmans, Green, $3.50); 
this is a good piece of work, and one 
wishes that every New Yorker would 
read it and think about it — this 
would leave the city in the hands of 
the Tiger, however, for the Tiger’s 
hold is on people who neither read 
nor think and on people who have 
much money and wish to avoid the 
complications that might ensue if 
a reform administration came into 
power. This remark may seem cynical, 
and perhaps it is, but the Landscaper 
is of the firm opinion that political 
organizations such as Tammany are 
kept in power because they systema- 
tize matters; at worst, one knows to 
whom to pay the graft, and is reason- 
ably sure of not being double-crossed. 

It is an accident that one of the 
most exciting books of recent months 
has wandered off to the end of the 
biography section. This is Savage 


Messiah $5), by H. S. Ede, 


the life story of the sculptor,Gaudier- 
Brzeska and his companion, Sophie 
Brzeska, whose name he added to 
his own. Henri Gaudier was all 
artist; he was many years younger 
than Brzeska when they began living 
together. They spent a life of tre- 
mendous emotional content, explo- 
sions and reconciliations, and all 
that, and Mr. Ede, treating the 
whole matter with commendable ob- 
jectivity, offers a rare study of the 
artistic temperament at close range 
and also of the eternal clash between 
male and female, intensified in the 
case of artists. This is a remarkable 
book, and will well repay reading. 
New Keys to the Riddle 

continue to do their 


bit toward helping us to find 
answers to the Great Riddle. H. A. 
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Overstreet, one of the most popular 
of the higher grade writers in this 
field, offers a thought-provoking 
volume in The Enduring Quest: A 
Search for a Philosophy of Life (Nor- 
ton, $3), which is an attempt to work 
out a philosophy that takes into full 
account all the recent revelations of 
science. How successful the attempt 
is depends too much upon the indi- 
vidual for the Landscaper to try to 
God Helps Those... 
y Dr. Fritz Kunkel (Washburn, 
$3), exponent of the Adlerian theo- 
ries, is a book on psychology and the 
development of character that seems 
refreshingly common-sense. 4 Primer 
for Mothers by Dr. William Stekel 
(Macaulay, $3.50), is made up of a 
series of letters to a mother, giving 
rules for the psychological care of the 
child from earliest infancy to ma- 
turity. Dr. Stekel is an eminent 
who has put the 
its of his long rience into the 
present volume, which, while it is 
directed primarily to German and 
Austrian mothers, contains much 
that should be of service anywhere. 
Complex-free children ought to be 
possible with this guidance. Sin and 
Sex by Robert Briffault, author of 
the huge two-volume work on The 
Mothers, is also published by Macau- 
lay, and treats of the curiously 
world-wide association of the two 
nouns used in his title. There is no 
ground-breaking here, for most of 
us know by this time that moral 
conventions differ very widely in 
different countries and different 
periods, and that Man is highly 
illogical about the exercise of 
the sexual functions. What to do 
to improve matters is something 
else again; mores are mores and 
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they are not changed by taking 
thought. 

At the other extreme from these 
volumes, since its author thinks we 
must discard Science as a guide to 
human conduct, or at least curb its 
sweeping claims to omniscience, is 
Arnold Lunn’s The Flight from Rea- 
son (Lincoln MacVeagh: The Dial 
Press, $3.50), which is subtitled: 4n 
Examination of the Victorian Heresy. 
“It,” says the blurb, “sounds the 
requiem for dogmatic materialism.” 
Somebody is forever sounding the 
requiem for such dis able things 


as dogmatic materialism, but the 

corpse refuses to remain buried. 
Space grows short and there are 

several important books still to be 
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mentioned, including Enter the Ac- 
tress by Rosamond Gilder (Houghton 
Mifflin, $5), the history of acting 
from the female point of view, and a 
fascinating study, with plenty of em- 
phasis upon personalities, and many 
good illustrations. There is also a 
nonsense history of England called 
1066 And All That, by W. C. Sellars 
and R. J. Yeatman (Dutton, $1.75), 
which has been highly praised by 
F. P. A., Alexander Woollcott, and 
others, and which is genuinely funny; 
and there is a book of good light 
verse called Manbattans, Bronxes 
and Queens, by Wilfred J. Funk 
(McBride) — Mr. Funk being the 
head of the publishing house of Funk 
and Wagnalls. 
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